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INTROPUCnON 



This Introduction to the study library service in 
Delaware is presented in two parts: the first, entitled The 
State of Delaware, offers a brief description of the State 
itself; the second, entitled Library Service in Delaware, 
explains the purpose of the study, the manner in which 
it has been conducted, and the results it hopes to achieve. 



Th« State of DoEoworo 

The State of Delaware is known as the first of the 
thirteen original colonies to ratify the G)nstitution of the 
United States in 1787. It is the home of John Dickinson, 
who drafted the Articles of G>nfederation. The first at- 
temp to colonize the State, which was made by the Dutch 
in 1631, was unsuccessful. The first permanent settlement 
was established by Swedish colonists under Peter Minuit in 
1638. The Swedes surrendered their holdings to the 
Dutch in 1633 ; the Dutch, in turn, surrendered their hold- 
ings to the British in 1664. Regaining the land in 1673, 
the Dutch lost it by treaty to the British in 1674. As a 
British colonial possession, Delaware remained part of the 
Province of Pennsylvania until 1776, when the three lower 
counties of the Province formed Delaware State. The 
constitution of 1792 changed the title to the State of Dela- 
ware. The constitution under which Delaware is governed 
today was adopted in 1897. 

Next to Rhode Island, Delaware is the smallest state 
in the nation; its 2^037 square miles include 79 square 
miles of inland water. The state is often referred to as 
one of the South Atlantic group. Generally the terrain 
of southern and central Delaware is low and level, while 
that of northern Delaware is moderately hilly. The climate 
is both temperate and humid, with hot summers and mild 
winters. The population of Delaware is growing at a 
rate exceeded by that of only two other states. In I960 
the population was 446,292, an increase of 128,207 from 
1930 . Between I960 and 1963, it is estimated that the 
population has increased more than ten percent. Among 
the principal factors which contribute to the spectacular 
growth of the State are its proximity to raw materials and 
markets, its excellent transportation systems, and its abund- 
ant watei^wer. Until 1920 the population of Delaware 
was pred^inantly rural and agricultural. Although it is 
considered an industrial state, with diversified manufactur- 
ing in and around Wilmington and in the larger com- 
munities, farming and fishing retain their importance. 
The general corporation law of the State, with its broad 
provisions, has encouraged many out-of-state companies to 



incorporate in Delaware, 'fhe capital of the State is 
Dover, with a population of 7,230 in I960. Wilmington 
and its environs contain more than half of Delaware’s popu- 
lation, and the city is headquarters of the E. I. du Pont Ne- 
mours Company. One of the nation’s largest corporations, 
it was organized in 1802. and manufactures over 1,200 
products, many of them synthetics. Wilmington, the 
largest city in Delaware and its principal manufacturing 
center, is regarded as an outstanding chemical center of 
the world. Located a scant six miles south of Wilmington, 
New Castle is the principal port of the State and a major 
port of the nation. 

Library service was provided in Wilmington as early as 
1734. The present Wilmington Institute Free Library, 
However, is the outgrowth of a subsaiption library known 
as the Library Company of Wilmington, which was or- 
ganized in 1788. This library may have been the successor 
to the library in existence in 1734 whose service was dis- 
rupted by the Revolutionary War. In 1799 a public library 
was established in Dagsborough, Sussex Coun^, at whidi 
time it was reported that libraries were planned for other 
Sussex towns. Today Delaware has 19 public libraries and 
one of these also serves the county in which it is located. 
The State Library Commission, organized in 1903, pro- 
vides advisory and information services and reading material 
to public and school libraries and individuals. The re- 
sources in school and academic libraries and in special 
libraries benefit those for whom they were established to 
serve. Delaware is a rapidly growing state, with all the 
attendant challenges and problems which growth engenders. 
The chapters which follow are concerned with one of the 
most important of these: library service throughout Dela- 
ware — the rightful place this service holds in a progressive 
state, an analysis of current programs of service, and a 
blueprint for a comprehensive, state-wide program of im- 
proved service. 

Library Sarvic* in Dalowaro 

Library leaders, educators, government officials, and in- 
terested laymen continue to indicate their growing concern 
for the need to improve library service throughout Delaware. 
This concern manifested itself in March, 1962 when the 
Long-Range Planning Ghhmittee of the Delaware Library 
Association, chaired by Dr. John M. Daw^n, Director of 
Libraries of the University of Delaware, prepared a report 
entitled *”rhe Public Libraries of Delaware.” This study 
pointed out the inadequacies of the State’s public libraries 
and suggested methods of improvement. The report alerted 
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nuny commissioners and librarians to the need for concerted 
action, wherd>y not only the public libraries of the State 
but also the services and resources of all types of libraries 
should be included in a comprehensive state-wide plan. 

Library planners .suggest the marshaling of efficient 
and effective tise of facilities, resources, and services of 
libraries within a given area. More and more attention is 
being focused on library service in general rather than li- 
brary service by a particular kind of library. It is essential 
that cooperation displace competition as it becomes clear 
that no one library facility nor one political jurisdiction 
can meet the needs and requirements of a rapidly growing 
population whose interest and vocations are legion. 

The 13>raries of Delaware must be provided the oppor- 
tunity to participate actively in meeting the intellectual re- 
quirements of all its residents. In order to permit the 
libraries to provide service that meets twentieth century 
requirements, immediate and positive steps should be taken. 
Detailed recommendations for the implementation of a state- 
wide library improvement program are included in Chapter 
3. The major recommendations include: 

1. Revision of library laws to make possible the carry- 
ing out of proposed recommendations; 

2. Provision of a strong state library agency with 
necessary status and support to activate and pro- 
mote the program; 

3. Development and implementation of accepted 
standards of library service; 

4. Assistance from a variety of sources for community 
libraries; 

3. Acceptance of the school library in the total educa- 
tional program of the community; 

6. Consideration of the role of the college, university, 
and privately supported library within the total 
program; 



7. Effective coordination of the services of these 
libraries; 

8. Institution and direction^ on a continuing basis, of 
a publicity and public relations program designed 
to acquaint the people of the State with the desir- 
ability and need for an improved boc^ and infor- 
mation service. 

Additional factors that will assist in realizing these goals 
include library education and training as well as the roles 
of commissioners, trustees, other laymen, and professional 
associations within the State. 

This study was conducted in 1963 for the Library 
Commission for the State of Delaware. During the course 
of the year a number of visits were made to libraries, in- 
cluding the State Library and other library installations in 
the state government, public libraries, school libraries, 
academic and special libraries. As a result of visits and con- 
ferences with mend)ers of the State Library Commission, 
library trustees, state and local officials, librarians and in- 
terested laymen, a considerable body of information has 
been gathered and evaluated. Recommendations for im- 
proved library service based upon this information are con- 
sidered both feasible and achievable by the consultants. 
This considered opinion is predicated not only on our find- 
ings but also on the favorable reaction of many citizens 
whose attitude and spirit clearly demonstrate their genuine 
interest in library improvement. We have every expectation 
that the challenge which faces the libraries of Delaware 
will be successfully met. 

We wish to acknowledge the cooperation, assistance, 
and interest in this study by the mend>ers. of the Library 
Commission of the ^te, the members of the Advisory 
Committee of the Delaware Library Association, and all 
others whose advice has bem sought in the conduct of diis 
study. 
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Recognition and acceptance of the need for educational 
opportunities continue to challenge the vision of state 
governments and compel them to play increasingly im- 
portant and responsible roles in the promotion and de- 
velopment of library service at the state level. Principal 
responsibilities of state library agencies include guidance, 
direction, and equalization in the provision of library ser- 
vice on a state-wide basis. For the purposes of this study, 
the State Library Commission and the State Library con- 
stitute the two most significant agencies in promoting and 
improving library service throughout the state. There are, 
however, several other library-related activities supported 
by the State of Delaware, mentioned later in this chapter. 

TIm Library C sswsis sion for tho Stato of Dolowart 

The purpose of the Library Commission for the State 
of Delaware is described in a 1904 Handbook of the Com- 
mission as follows. 

The initiative in all library movements must come 
from individuals and communities, but the State 
Library Commission of Delaware stands ready to rend- 
er all possible assistance to the end that the libraries 
of Delaware may be raised to a higher rank and that 
the citizens of the State may be happier and better 
fitted for citizenship by reason of their acquaintance 
with "the literature of power which inspires and builds 
character, and of the literature of knowledge which 
informs and builds prosperity.”^ 

This statement, written 61 years ago, has appropriate 
significance today. 

Added responsibilities, however, of a state library agency 
today include library service to the state government, as- 
sistance in planning, developing, and financing local 
community horary service, and the coordination of the 
resources of all types of libraries. 

The Commission by law is composed of nine members 
who serve without compensation and are appointed by the 
Governor for staggered terms of three years. Three con- 
secutive terms is the maximum any memixr can serve. The 
Commission elects its President from among its members, 
and the Librarian appointed by the Commission serves as 
Secretary. The laws relating to establishment of the Com- 
mission, its commissioners and their appointment, its 
powers and duties were re\dsed in 1963. 

One of the principal functions of the Commission, 
through the professional staff of the State Library, is 



to provide general dire^ion for community libraries 
throughout the State. The Commission has encouraged 
the establishment of public libraries and has worked with 
the local district commissioners and librarians in ^aluating 
their programs and hours of service, bo(^ collections, 
personnel, physical facilities, and financial support. The 
visits made by the professional staff of the State Library to 
public libraries in the State late in 1961 and early in 1962 
are tangible evidence of the State Library’s aim to encourage 
library development. Reports of these visits, which were 
made available to the consultants and which describe local 
library conditions, served as a guide in making the specific 
recommendations for improvement included in the last 
chapter of this report. 

Progress with respect to the work of the Conunission 
is found in a brief statement from the history of tlM 
Commi^ion. 



Since 1939, wc have secured a state appropriation 
large enough to qualify for the federal funds available 
under the Library Services Act of 1936. This increase 
enabled ns to move into the oM Delaware Railroad 
Station through arrangements made by Fulton J. 
Downing of our Commission; to fit nnd equip the 
new quarters, buy more books, hire more staff, and 
buy a station wagon for deliveries to schools without 
libraries. In 1961, a Field Consultant was hired, and 
workshops started to train staffs of rural public librar- 
ies qualifying for federal aid. Scholarships were offer- 
ed in return for a two year term of service. Two 
graduates are presently on our staff, one serving as 
Assistant Librarian and the other Field Librarian in 
technical procesxs. The latter will be replaced next 
Fall by our fifth ^olarship recipient. There are 
fourteen libraries receiving federal aid for books and 
equipment; and special funds were granted to the 
New Castle County Library for their rural program. 



Our First Governor's Conference o.*ii .Public Libraries 
was held in 1963 resulting in the first revision of the 
library laws of Delaware in a quarter cenhiry. During 
this year, a Delaware Library Trustee Association was 
formed. The Library Services and Construction Act 
of 1964 replaced the old Library Services Act, in- 
creasing the funds available, adding funds, for con- 
struction of libraries and renovating present quarters. 
All of Delaware is now eligible for help during the 
next two years under this Act.^ 



The Library Conunission is fortunate in having recent- 
ly secured the services of a librarian with experience in 



^Delaware. State Library Commission. Handbook of the State Library Commission for the State of Delaware, compiled for the Com.m\ission 
by Florence Bayard Kane. New ed., rev. and enl. (Dover, 1904), [p. 5]. 



^Delaware. State Library Commission. Brief statement from the history of the Commission. (Single mimeographed sheet, n. d.). 

♦ 
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regional and sjrstem libraries. His broad background should 

E rove valuable in the implementation of a more compre- 
enshre pronam of library service in Delaware, ^e 
Librarian and the senior members of his staff are preparing 
a plan for a state-wide procram of community library 
improvement. The proposal for the fiscal year 1966 in- 
cludes (1) state grants-in-aid to local pimlic libraries, 
(2) a strengthened organization for the State Library, (3) 
a statement of the policies under which improved programs 
of library smice would be developed, including the cer- 
tifiation of professional librarians throughout the State, 
(4) additional professional and clerical staff to implement 
the prognun, with opportunities for trainees and work- 
study pro^ams, (5) building and renovation projects under 
various Federal library legiuation, such as the Library ser- 
vices and Gmstruction Act, Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act, Higher Education Act, and National Humanities 
Foundation Act, (6) workshops for staff and trustees, (7) 
contractual centralized pcKCssing of books, and (8) the 
AnrelopaRiit of a state-wide reference and book referral 
service kMod at the WilflHn|l«i Insbtutc Free Library and 
praeidid in cooperation with die Delaware Library As- 
secietiee. This is a sound plan develepcd by the new State 
Librarian, with the assistance of his exMrienced Field 
Ginsukant, and designed to encourage local support. Such 
grassroots interest and suppert are recognised and en- 
couraged by addirional financial aid through state and 
federal funds. The State Librarian is suf^rted by well- 
qualified and dedicated personnel requisite in administer- 
ing properly the growing library requirements of the 
State. 

The SNde Uhmry 

The location of the State Library limits its program of 
service to other branches of the state government. From 
modest beginnings in the Court House in Dover, the 
State Library now occupies the former Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Station on West Loockerman Street. While the 
building has been attractivelv and conservatively refur- 
bished, it does not lend itself to the proper discharge of 
state library functions. 

The agency operates two bookmobiles, which provide 
service to remote areas where no community library is 
located within a reasonable distance. The agency also pro- 
vides classroom book collections, changed every six months, 
to about 12 small public schools in rural areas. This service 
is being discontinued with the establishment of libraries 
in the public schools. 

Ug i a lu H on in Suppuit uf Cumniunity Ubfwy Survku 

The recently amended Delaware law. Title 14, section 
7146— ’’State funds for library purposes” — provides book 
funds for local libraries that have secured money either 
through taxation or gift. 

Section 7146. State funds for library purposes 

(a) Whenever the Library Gmunission for the 
State of Delaware certifies to the State Treasurer that 
any School District in this State has established a free 



public library therein, and has raised by Uxation, sub- 
scription, gift or otherwise, a sum not less than the 
minimum sum prescribed by section 7129 of this 
title for the class to which such district belongs, for 
the support and maintenance of the library fot the 
year then next ensuing such establishment, the State 
Treasurer shall pay to the District Library Commission ’ 
of any such School District a sum equal to one-half 
of the sum certified by the Library Commission for 
the State of Delaware. Each year thereafter, the State 
Treasurer shall pay to the District Library Commission 
a sum equal to one-half of the sum certified to the 
state Treasurer by the Library Commission for the 
State of Delaware as having been raised by taxation, 
subscription, gift or otherwise during the year, in 
which the State Treasurer is to make such payment for 
the maintenance and increase of the library for suck 
year. The State Treasurer shall not in any one year 
pay to any District Library Commiarion any sum in 
excess of |3>000 if the district kaknigs to the first 
class, nor in excess of |l,500 for a district of the 
second class, not in excess of |1,080 for a district of 
the third class. All such sums, paid to any District 
Library Commission by the State Treasurer, shall be 
expended by such District Libraiy Commission for 
books. A list of such books must Ine submitted before 
purchase to the Library Commission for the Scare of 
Delaware for approval. If any District Library Com- 
mission neglects or refuses to expend all noonies re- 
ceived by such District Library Commission from the 
State Treasurer for books wproved by the Libra^ 
Commission for the State of Delaware, then and in 
such event the Library Conunission for the State of 
Delaware may refuse to issue a certificate to the State 
Treasurer for any further or other payment to the 
District Library Commission neglecting or refusing as 
aforesaid. 

(b) The payments shall be made quarterly in four 
equal installments. Each payment shall be made on 
certification of the Library Conunission for the State 
of Delaware. As attended 34 Del. Laws, Ch. 202, §2, 
eff. Dec. 23, 1963. 

» 

1963 Amendment. 54 Del. Laws, Ch. 202, § 2, 
changed the amount of payments and eliminated 
four^ class districts. 

This law specifies that grants are to be expended for 
books only; it is unduly restrictive. The State Library 
should have the authority to determine those categories of 
community libra^ expenditures that relate directly to public 
service .tnd whi^, merefore, render community libraries 
eligible to receive state aid. Furthermore, the present 
ceiling on allocation of funds limits state support amitrari- 
ly and without regard to need. A more realistic formula 
for this kJnd of financial aid is presented in the chapter 
on recomiiiendations. 

Oi4hk library Functiona o( th« State 

In 1937 the Legislative Reference Bureau, which in 
terms of its function is a misnomer, was transferred from 
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the province of the State Librarian and established as a 
separate bureau. At the same time, the State Library was 
abolished but the State Librai^ G>mmission was retained. 
Among the present duties or the Executive Director of 
the Legislative Reference Bureau are the custody of the 
inventorv of the Delaware G>de and other official, legal, 
state publications, their sale, distribution, and ex^ange. 
No reference is made, however, to the usual function of 
such a bureau, that of providing books and information 
services necessary or helpful to legislators and other state 
employees in the discharge of their official duties. 

The State Law Library, also known as the Kent G>unty 
Law Library, is independent of the State Library and 
serves the judicial branch of the state mvernment. The 
laws pertaining to the Law Library could be clarified to 
authorize its existence, status, functions, and relationships 
to the State Library, the Public Archives G>mmission, and 
the Legislative Reference Bureau. 

The Public Archives Commission, another state agency 
whose functions are library related, is responsible for the 
archival materials pertaining to the State of Delaware. It 
is also charged with assembling and preserving correspond- 
ence, official records, minutes and journals of the legis- 



lative, executive, and administrative agencies of state 
and local governments. The Commission also maintains 
a comprehensive collection of Delawareana, genealogical 
and statistical information, as well as church and tombstone 
records. 

The State Department of Public Inst.ruction, throu^ 
its School Libraries Section, promotes sc1.k)o1 library de- 
velopment. 

Delaware law. Title 31, section 2117 provides that the 
Delaw^are Commission for the Blind may contract with any 
ublic library for that library to render book service to the 
lind throughout the State. At the present time, this ser- 
vice is provided directly by mail from the Philadcilphia 
Free Library by contract with the Delaw'are Commission 
for the Blind. Library service to the blind is normally 
provided through the facilities of a state library. A re- 
commendation relative to this service is includ^ in the 
last chapter. 

It would be highly desirable to establish working and 
cooperative relationships among the several library functions 
of the State in the interest of improved service to scholars 
and the general public, as well as in the interest of economy 
and efficiency. 
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Chapter 2 

COMMUNITY LIBRARY SERVICE 



Public library service, since its establishment more than 
100 years am, has not kept pace with significant changes 
in the sodu, economic, political, and intellectual life of 
the nation. Formal and informal educational programs pre- 
sently available to people at all age levels place inaeasingly 
heavy demands on public libraries. Job retraining programs, 
which should invoke the use of public library resources, 
are an -important factor in the economy, since more and 
nx)re people require and receive special training and skills. 
Pertinent to this sid>ject is a useful artide which appears in 
the Decend>er 1965 issue of the American Library As- 
sodation Bulletin, entitled "A Pilot Program on Occupa- 
tional Trends and Oreer Planning.” Political boundaries 
become less significant as service patterns become more 
significant. People live in one community and work in 
another. Longevity and Insure also strengthen the case 
foe improved public library service. These factors help 
confirm the nera for a level of service which only a com- 
prehensive and cooperative library program can provide. 

An analysis of the ingredients of public library service 
in Delaware, beginning with physical facilities, will be 
noted below, together with observations and comments on 
how to bridge the gap between the present level of library 
service and that whiw should prevail for the intellectual 
development of Delaware’s citizens. 

Physicol FacilHiot 

Only a few of the community libraries in Delaware are 
located in buildings large enough to provide the book and 
information services which people exjpect. When the 
libraries were established, concepts of public library service 
were limited; they were little more than collections of books 
available for home use. Present programs of library service 
indude comprehensive collections of books, periodicals, 
films, recordings, pamphlets, maps, and other communica- 
tion media which cover all fields of knowledge and provide 
for all age noups, with a staff qualified to service these 
materials and to m^e their use a meaningful experience in 
a patron’s daily life. In addition to these broad collections 
of materials, expertly serviced by reference and advisory 
personnel, film programs, book discussion groups, story 
hours, puppet and dramatic presentations are provided to 
acquaint and interest people in the wide and diverse 
fimctions and services of the modern public library — 
otherwise known as the community’s cultural and infornu- 
tion center. 

In an effort to inspire and encouiam trustees, political 
leaders, and librarians to improve levels of library service 
throughout the country, the Public Library Association of 
the American Library Association, after long and careful 
deliberation and study, devised and publishra a statennent 



of principles and goals entitled Public Library Strvict, 
which if followed would lead to a nation-wide network of 
quality libraries. The philosophy underlying this document 
is that of cooperative effort whereby the larger libraries 
assist the smaller libraries in their efforts to make immediate- 
ly available bode and information services of a useful 
nature. The following paragraphs from this publication 
are particularly pertinent. 

Libraries are . . . urged to band together formally 
or informally, in groups called ’’systems.” In such 
systems, already well established and successful in large 
cities and populous counties, large and small libraries 
in natural areas work together to make a wide range 
of library materials and services readily available to 
all residents. The systems, in turn, reach out to a 
wider world, drawing on even greater and more 
specialized resources offered by state and federal 
agencies. In a well-organized structure of library ser- 
vice, the reader in smaller and more remote places 
will have access not only to all books and materials in 
his region, but beyond that to the resources of the state 
and nation. 

The development of systems of libraries does not 
weaken or eliminate the small community library. On 
the contrary, it offers that library and its users greatly 
expanded resources and services. Library materials and 
services that today may seem unattainable could be 
available in each local community in the foreseeable 
future.^ 

The library profession was cognizant of the fact that 
the broad and sweeping recommendations cited in this 
1956 publication could not be implemented for several 
years hence. Accordingly, Interim Standards for Stmdl 
Public Libraries: Guidelines toward Achieving the Go^s 
of Public Library Service was published in 1962 1^ the 
American Library Association to provide trustees ind 
librarians with the specific quantitative measures and stand; 
ards to be used in achieving the qualitative goals putilned 
in the earlier publication. 

The buildings which houM community libraries yaiy in 
size and design, depending upon history, traditioi^ Interest, 
and requirements, The Interim Stmidards cjte qmfic 
recommendations for square fpptaM necessary to ho^ a 
public library, based upon ^ pqpuTation of tite aru served, 

Evidence of the concern on the part of interested indhrid; 
uals and governmental agencies |s the study now being am* 
ducted by the New Cs^e County Pl|nnii^ Qiaunissipii. 
The Libraries ^dy is pj^ cd the general i^ysis and in- 
ventory of the exiiling situation. ^«is Coinmission U ^Iso 
concernf^ with the (toequAry of library facilities fpr the 



^American Libn^ Association. Co-ordinating Conunittee on Revisioo pf P^blic Library Standards. PuUic Librtirj Serpice; * Guide to Etml- 
O . uatioH, with Ndnimum Standards, (Chicago: American LU»iiy AMOcuitionj 1956), p« 7. 
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present, and for future population growth. The Com- 
mission places considerable emphasis on the value of li- 
braries in the total plan of community service and bases its 
observations on these accepted professional standards. 

This Regional Planning Commission, in its recent study, 
takes special note of the Wilmington Institute Free Library, 
its history, development, and significance. It had its 
origin in the Library Company of Wilmington established 
in 1788, a private subscription library typical of the history 
of most of the early libraries in America. Today the Li- 
brary is the largest and most influential public library in 
the State of Delaware. Ifhe central building in the heart 
of Wilmington, on Rodney Square, was erected on a site 
donated by Pierre S. duPont in 1921. It was built with 
public and private funds at a cost of $323,000.00, and 
dedicated in May, 1923. Today there are two branch 
libraries, a total book stock of 239,220 with an annual cir- 
culation of 410,426. It should be mentioned, however, 
that the New Castle County Free Library, established in 
1927, is evidence of the intelligent planning which antici- 
pated the inevitable metropolitamzation and suburban 
growth of Wilmington, with accompanying demands for 
increased library service on the part of its residents. Today 
the New Castle County Free Library has headquarters in its 
own building in suburban Wilmington although the Wil- 
mington Institute Free Library operates both library sys- 
tems. 

The director of the Wilmington Institute Free Library 
has recently established, with the help and support of the 
State Library personnel and the Delaware Library Asso- 
ciation, a state-wide book referral service known as the 
Delaware Libraries Resource Service. This plan, presently 
financed by the State Library, is designed to provide on a 
library-to-library basis the resources of the strongest public 
library in the State. Borrowing libraries initiate requests 
by submitting a printed form to Wilmington, resulting 'jn 
rapid delivery of the desired material or a photocopy. 
This kind of cooperative venture should be maintained ,is 
an important element in the comprehensive plan of im- 
pfoving library service in Delaware, and is specifically cited 
in the chapter on recommendations. 

There are some new, inviting, and attractive public li- 
brary buildings in Delaware which enhance the image of 
the li1)rary and its service. Attractive and functional library 
buildings have been constructed recently in Bridgeville, 
Dover, Laurel, Lewes, Middletown, Milford, New Castle, 
and Seaford. None of these libraries, however, is in a posi- 
tion to meet the standards prescribed in Public Library Serv- 
ice or in Interim Standards for (1) size and scope of book 
collection, (2) number of readers’ seats, (3) staffing, nor 
(4) adequate space for the provision of services and pro- 
grams. 

Except for probably a half dozen community libraries, 
public horary buildings are deficient in such physical facili- 
ties as heating and lighting, plumbing, location, accessibility 
and parking, provision for separation of functions or serv- 
ices, and furniture and equipment. Telephone service and 
toilet facilities are lacking in many community libraries. 



Poreonn*! 

The statistical summary at the end of this chapter points 
out the fact that there are only 24 professionally trained 
librarians employed in the community libraries of Delaware 
and in the State Library. In examining the standard which 
prescribes one professional librarian for each town having 
more than 2,300 residents, it is obvious that many com- 
munity libraries will not, on this basis, require the services 
of professional librarians. This situation points to the 
need and desirability of establishing the system library con- 
cept, which encompasses a greater area and larger popula- 
tion, in order ^o justify the services of a professionally 
trained librariaiHo direct the program. 

The community libraries are hampered by the lade of 
sound personnel practice. In some instances, commission- 
ers are serving as librarians. 'There must be a separation of 
duties and responsibilities as they relate to the members 
of the commission and the library staff. Each has a specific 
function to perform, and that function must be dearly 
defined. Later in this chapter and again in the chapter 
on recommendations, the suoject will m discussed in more 
detail. 

The successful operation of a library requires in its 
administrator a forceful, well-informed person with a col- 
lege degree and a degriee from an accredited library school; 
the love of books and an interest in people are no longer 
the only qualifications re<]|uired for library work. Tlie 
emphasis placed on educational qualifications for profes- 
sional library personnel has served to advance the concept 
and recognition of library service. Implementation of this 
concept will result in a higher level of library service 
for the people of Delaware. 

The shortage of professionally qualified librarians, 
however, need not prevent libraries within the State from 
attempting to meet such a goal. The State Library has 
assumed a role of leadership in attempting to relieve the 
critical shortage of professionally trained librarians. Some 
of the funds the State Library receives through the Federal 
Library Service and Construction Act are available on a 
contract basis to encourage community libraries to hire 
qualified college graduates and allow them to pursue a 
work-study program in library science at an accredited 
school of librarianship. The implementation of this pro- 
gram would lead to the eventual staffing of libraries with 
qualified professional personnel. 

The establishment of interesting opportunities and 
challenges for community libraries will help in recruiting 
professionally qualified librarians. The so-called fringe 
benefits, together with the adoption of acceptri>le and 
competitive salary scales, must be, given high priority. The 
adoption of standards, including certification of profes- 
sional personnel, will serve as a guide to the commissioners 
in their formulation of programs throughout Delaware. 
In order to work toward the goal, financial support from 
the State, as well as from local governmental units, must 
be forthcoming. Further, these comments should not be 
construed in any way as criticism of the many loyal and 
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comment commissioners and librarians presently serving 
their various communities. 

TfUSltM 

The library commissioners or trustees in each of the 
s^eral communities of the State play a vital role in the 
provision of library s^ice. It is essential that they under- 
stand and accept the responsibilities of the office. Provi- 
sion of (juality library service requires a knowledge of bud- 
gets, personnel, book resource and service.. The most 
important responsibility which commissioners or trustees 
face is t^ of convincing the conununity that the public 
library is a public service wprthy of public simport. The 
second responsibility is that of securing a qualinra librarian 
to conduct the affairs of the library. It :s by the success- 
ful executiixi of their roles as commissioners or trustees 
that (he library becomes an eduqitional force in the growth 
and wdl-being of the community. Specific recommenda- 
tions pertaining to the role of trustee will be found in the 
chapter on recommendations. 

JtMOWrCM 

Quality library service requires an authoritative uid 
current collection of books and related materials in all fields 
of knowledge, for all age groups. Standards prepare and 
adopted by the American Library Association rrauire for 
a Horary system a collection of 100,000 currently useful 
volumes and provision for continual addition of new titles 
and withdrawal of those suMrseded. The combined re- 
sourds of the community libraries, as noted in the statis- 
tical tabulation at ^e end of this chapter, excluding those 
of the Wilmington Institute Free Library and the New 
Castle County Free Library, do not now meet this standard. 
Attention needs to be mven to the proper cataloging and 
subject organization of materials. Funds currently pro- 
vided do hot permit Delaware’s community libraries to 
m^ accepted standards that relate to resources; hence a 
state-wide .program for aid to community libraries is neces- 
saiy. 

National Inventory of library Needs, published by the 
American Library Assoaation in 1963, cites the fact that 
12 of the 19 pimlic libraries in the State do not meet the 
standard for size of book collection. 

Establishnwnt and Support of Public Librorios 

Hie laws of the State of Delaware provide for establish- 
ment, maintenance, and support of free public library, serv- 
ice through the various s^ool districts in the State, and 
permit each school district two choices for the establish- 
ment of public library service: 

Section 7123. Election to establish library 

Every board shall submit the question as to the 

establishment of a free public library in the School 

District under the jurisdiction of the Board to the 

S ulified electors or the school district, at a special 
ection to be called by the Board whenever petitioned 
so to do by 20 or more electors of the district, or by 
the District Library Commission duly appointed as 
provided in section 7136 of this Title. Such special 



election shall be called by the Bcmd for a day ncrt later 
than 60 days after the submission of the petiticMi to 
the Board. As amended 34 Del. Laws, Ch. 202, §2, 
eff. Dec. 23, 1963. 

1963 Amendment. 34 Del. Laws, Ch. 202, §2, 
inserted refereiice to Distrid library Commission. 

Section 7133. Establishment of library: donation or 

guarantee 

Whenever any Board shall be guaranteed, for the 
maintenance and support of a free public library in 
such school district, a sum equal to the minimum 
amount required to be raised by a district of its 
class under section 7129 of this title, for one year, 
the Board of such district shall declare a free public 
library to be established therein, and shall petition the 
resident Judge of the Superior Court of me State of 
Delaware for the county in which such School Dis^ 
trict is located to appoint a district library commission 
as provided in section 7136 of this title. Such guaran- 
tee may be by gift or devise of money or securities, 
or other valuable property, or by sid^ription li^ 
or by odier plan approved ^ the Library Commission 
for the State of Ddaware, jprovided that the guaran- 
tee has the sanction of the Commission. As amended 
34 Del. Laws, Ch. 202, §2, eff. Dec. 23, 1963. 

1963 Amendment. 34 Del. Laws, Ch. 202,. §2, 
provided for petition to the resident judge of the 
Superior Court. 

Section 7129. Taxation to establish and maintain li- 
braries. 

(a) If at any election, the qualified electors shall; 
in the manner provided in this subchapter, declare in 
favor of the establishment of a free library in the 
School District, the Board of the School District in 
which the election was held shall levy and raise by 
taxation, in each year, for the purpose of the estd> 
lishment of such a library therein, and for the mainte- 
nance, increase and sup^rt of the libra^, such sum 
of money as the District Library Commission of the 
district ffiall certify to the Board as proper or neces- 
sary for the expenses of the librarv for the year in 
which such sum is to be levied ana raised, provided 
that the sum so edified shall be not less than |1,000 
nor more than $43,000 if the School District be a dis- 
trict of the first class; not less than $300 nor more 
than $10,000 if the School District be a district of 
the second class; and iiot less than $230 nor more 
than $3,000 if the School District be a district of the 
third class. The class to which the School District 
belongs shall be deternuned by the classification as 
set forth in section 7124 of this title. 

(b) All sums authorize lo be levied and raised 
by taxation under this chapter shall be levied, raised 
and collected as provided in this chapter. As amended 
51 Del. Laws, th. 127, §1, eff. June 3, 1937; 34 
Del. Laws, Gi. 202, §2, eff. Dec. 23, 1963. 

1963 Aihendment. 34 Del. Laws, Gi. 202, §2, 
changed the amounts to be raised by taxation and 
omitted fourth class districts. 
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While it is possible for the residents of a school dis- 
trict to establish a public library, the action must be ne- 
gotiated through the school district board. It should be 
emphasized, however, that tlie community library and 
the public school system of a district are separate and dis- 
tinct entities and services. Public library service is avail- 
able to all residents of a community, while programs of 
education are provided for a segment of the population. 
This is but one of the differences between the two con- 
cepts of public service which justifies an identity for each. 
The District Library Board warrants a status equal to that 
of the District Board of Education. This parallel structure 
should provide incentives for local library development 
to keep pace with the continuously improved programs 
of public education in Delaware. 

Arbitrary minimums and maximums by class of library 
unnecessarily restrict library service and growth. Funds 
for a library should be secured on the basis of need rather 
than on the basis of artificial or pre-established formulas. 
As a matter of fact, libraries in Class III, which can be 
authorized no more than 13,000 annualy, are those which 
need the greatest support, at least initially. 

It should not be necessary for District Library Com- 
missions to secure their funds through school districts. The 
determination of classes for support of public library serv- 
ice based on pupil population in school districts is fallacious 
because the public or community library should .serve the 
entire population, not merely that segment enrolled in 
school. Similarly, state funds for library purposes to supple- 
ment local funds. Title 14 — section 7146, quoted below, 
should be provided without the restrictions imposed by es- 
tablishment of classes. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction recently an- 
nounced his recommendation that the number of school 
districts be reduced from 38 to 19 or 21. It is interesting 
to note the fact that in 1963 there were 83 school dis- 
tricts in Delaware. It is essential that careful evaluation 
be made of the possible effects of this trend on the estab- 
lishment and support of public libraries. On the unlikely 
premise that the geographical service areas of school sys- 
tems and public libraries coincide, it is doubtful that one 
district would provide a sound base of financial support 
for both services. The map at the end of this chapter 
locates the public libraries. It is not presently known 
what the proposed boundaries of the new school districts 
will be. In other words, the possibility of further reducing 
the number of school districts will complicate the proper 
and logical financing of community libraries. The esteb- 
lishment and support of public libraries, as previously 
mentioned, should be considered on their own needs and 
merits. 

Section 7146. State funds for library purposes 
(a) Whenever the Library Commission for the 
State of Delaware certifies to the State Treasurer that 
any School District in this State has established a 
free public library therein, and has raised by taxa- 
tion, subscription, gift or otherwise, a sum not less 
than the minimum sum prescribed by section 7129 



of this title for the class to which such district be- 
longs, for the support and maintenance of the library 
for the yr t then next ensuing such establishment, 
the State I'reasurer shall pay to the District Library 
Commission of any such &hool District a sum equal 
to one-half of the sum certified by the Library Com- 
mission for the State of Delaware. Each year there- 
after, the State Treasurer shall pay to the District 
Library Commission a sum equal to one-half of the 
sum certified to the State Treasurer by the Library 
Commission for the State of Delaware as having 
been raised by taxation, subscription, gift or otherwise 
during the year, in which the State Treasurer is to 
make such payment for the maintenance and increatie 
of the libra^ for such jear. The State Treasurer shall 
not in any one year pay to any District Library Com- 
mission any sum in excess of |3,000 if the district 
belongs to the first class, nor in excess of |l,300 
for a district of the second class, not in excess of 
1 1,000 for a district of the third class. All such 
sums, paid to any District Library Conunission by the 
State Treasurer, shall be expended by such District 
Library Commission for books. A list of such books 
must be submitted before purchase to the Libraiy 
Commission for the State or .Delaware for approval. 

If any District Library Commission neglects or refuses 
to expend all monies received by such District Library 
Commission from the State Treasurer for books ap- 
proved by the Libra^ Commission for the State of 
Delaware, then and in such event the Library Com- 
mission for the State of Delaware may refuse to issue 
a certificate to the State Treasurer for any further or 
other payment to the District Library Commission 
neglecting or refusing as aforesaid. 

(b) The payments shall be made quarterly in four 
equal installments. Each payment shall be made on 
certification of the Library Commission for the State 
of Delaware. As amended 34 Del. Laws, Ch. 202, §2, 
eff. December 23, 1963. 

1963 Amendment. 34 Del. Laws, Ch. 202, §2, 
changed Ihe amount of payments and eliminated 
fourth class districts. 

Each district library commission in Delaware should 
develop a library program to meet adequately the needs 
of its constituents. The cost of this program cannot be 
determined by using a figure of per capita expenditure only. 
The American Library Association stresses the fact that per 
ayiti. figures are not financial standards; wide variations 
of per capita expenditures and the many factors involved 
show the impossibility of recommending specifics. Per 
capita figures can be used as a guide only in establishing 
library programs. It is also clear that adequate public 
support should be derived from the combinra resources 
of state, local, and federal governments, evaluated on an 
annual basis. 

Wheeler and Goldhor in their Practical Administration 
of Public Libraries state: 

In most libraries nearly all income derives from a 
municipal appropriation based on property taxes. But 
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. . . tn inaeasing number of states . . . provide grants- 
in-sud ... to be divided amohg libraries as they have 
been for some years among schools, as supplemented 
public support.^ 

The interest and autonomy of the local community 
should be apparent in the appropriation of public funds at 



the local level. Such interest and pride are rewarded by 
supplemental funds from higher levels of government 
Recommendations with respect to establishment and support 
of community library service will be found in the nnal 
chapter of this report. 

For statistics see appendix. 



PUBLIC LIBRARIES OF DELAWARE 




^Joseph L. Wheeler and Herbert Goldhor. Practical Administration of Public Libraries, (New Yoric: Harper & Row, Inc., 1962), p.p. 
116 - 117 . 
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Quality programs of school and community library 
service should be developed concurrently, since the need 
for each kind of service is equally urgent. Each of the two 
kinds of libraries has a distinct and specific function. The 
school library is organized to meet demands of pupils, 
faculty, and curriculum; the community library is organized 
to meet demands of all age groups in all walks of life. 
Emphasis on education which includes the intelligent and 
meaningful use of books and reading points to the necessity 
for improving school libraries in Delaware. 

In general, school libraries in the State are not in a posi- 
tion to support programs of education that presently exist 
and are being developed. Deficiencies in personnel, facili- 
ties, equipment, resources, and expenditures were observed 
on visits by the consultants to representative school libraries 
throughout the State. It is only fair to mention, however, 
that many recently constructed school buildings and renova- 
tion projects have included a number of interesting, invit- 
ing, well-planned, and well-stocked libraries. This trend 
toward the improvement of school libraries and their 
services is indicative of the recognized importance of school 
libraries in educational programs. Statistical data pertain- 
ing to school libraries are Included at the end of this chapter. 

Two interesting examples of school renovation projects 
to provide additional space for libraries are worthy of men- 
tion. One is located in Georgetown in a school building in 
which the library was enlarged appreciably. The school in- 
cludes grades one through twelve; the library employs two 
certified librarians. Increased use of the library dictated 
physical expansion and addition of personnel, and resdted 
in the relocation of other school services and the acquisition 
of additional library space. The result is an inviting, effi- 
cient school library which provides more .seats, book stacks, 
more work space for the staff, and better control of the 
entire library service area. Audiovisual materials and 
services were incorporated in the library at this time, making 
it an instructional materials center. 

Another example is to be found in the John M. Clay- 
ton District School in Frankford. When additional space 
was needed, a room on the floor directly above the library 
and of the same size was refurbished and designed for the 
recognized increase in library activity. The first floor room 
provides for secondary grade pupils, the second floor room 
for elementary grade pupils. Direct communication was 
established between the two rooms. 

A new junior high school with an estimated pupil enroll- 
ment of 900 now being planned in the Alfred I. duPont 
School District, within a Wilmington suburb, is worthy 
of mention. The instructional materials center recommend- 
ed by a .senior member of the administrative staff includes 
(1) a reading room of approximately 2,000 square feet 
with a capacity of l»etween 60 and 90 pupils, (2) a read- 
ing and study area, (3) an area for independent study and 



research, (4) librarians’ work area, (5) sUck storage for 
eight to ten thousand volumes, and (6) individual study 
carrels. It is interesting to note that in this school district 
the superintendent hires the librarian as long as a year 
in advance of the opening of the library to insure the 
availability of an adequate collection of materials when 
the school opens. Further, the school librarians in the 
system, by direction of the administrators, meet regularly 
to discuss matters of common concern. The fact that ap- 
proximately 80 per xent of the students from this district 
plan to attend college makes quality school library service 
a necessity. 

It is also of interest to cite statistics from a report pre- 
pared by the Department of Public Instruction on the 
whereabouts of 1964 Delaware high school graduates. 
Thirty-six percent of the June, 1964 high school graduates 
in the State of Delaware are enroll^ in colleges and 
universities. More than twice the number of these students 
have enrolled in colleges other ^an the University of Dela- 
ware. Since 1946 the Mrcentage of students planning to 
attend college increased from 21 to 35, or from 887 
students to 4,159, exclusive of those in Wilmington. 
School library programs, .therefore, must be sufficiently 
qualitative to help prepare students to continue their 
education. In stressing the need for more adequate school 
libraries, it is equally important that the school library 
and the public library coordinate their efforts so that each 
supplements and complements rather than competes with 
the services of the other. 

In 1963 the Supervisor of the School Libraries Section 
called a meeting of key administrators and professional 
librarians to discuss the problems of student use of public 
libraries in Delaware, occasioned by the American Library 
Association conference devoted to this nation-wide situa- 
tion. Increased curricular demands and new instructional 
concepts have created an unprecedented need for more 
comprehensive collections of books and other library ma- 
terials in school and community libraries. 

The principal function of the school library is to sup- 
port the curriculum of the school of which the library is 
an integral part. The school librarian should play an im- 
portant part in developing the collections, accomplished by 
serving in an active role in the development of curriculum 
and study programs. School administrators should en- 
courage librarians to spend as much of their time as possible 
working with teachers and students in making profitable 
use of materials in the library. 'This activity helps acquaint 
the librarian with instructional methods and materials re- 
quired for the various courses offered. Participation in 
tnis important role is the prime professional ta» of the 
school librarian. The role of the school librarian in en- 
couraging students to use library materials will help create 
the lifelong pursuit of learning which, in post-school 
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years, forms the habit of using the public or community 
library. 

In support of the professional activity' of the school 
librarian, there is the (»vious need for clerical assistance 
in order to permit professional personnel to give advisory 
service to students and teachers. As a result there is little 
or no time for clerical tasks, not a productive use of the 
librarian’s time. 

The establishment in the State Department of Public 
Instruction of a School Libraries Section attached to In- 
structional Services, with an experienced and qualified 
supervisor as its first incumbent, is a major step forward 
in the development of quality school library programs 
throughout the State. In the slightly more than two-year 
period which begin July 1, 1963, the Supervisor of the 
School Libraries Section has developed a cordial and 
effective working relationship with colleagues in the State 
Department of Public Instruction, with s^ool administra- 
tors, and with school librarians. She has also set up liaison 
with other educational and library professional groups 
and personnel, as well as interested and responsible laymen. 
She has provided consultation service to assist in the orderly 
establishment and implementation of Standards for School 
Ubrary Pro^ams, a I960 publication of the American As- 
sociation of School Librarians, a department of the Na- 
tional Education Association, and a division of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. Through the Division of 
School Plant Planning, the School Libraries Section has 
given school district personnel, architects, and educators 
advice and counsel in the planning of library space in 
new school construction, as well as renovations in exist- 
ing school buildings. In a number of instances respon- 
sible school planners have sought information which 
assists the school district in meeting established standards 
for library materials centers. These centers are school 
libraries augmented by audio-visual materials and other 
resources and services in support of the teaching pro- 
grams. If it is impossible for a single school district to 
support such a center, cooperative planning by more than 
one district provides for greater resources than those that 
can be supported by one district. 



cient procedural methods. The inspiration, guidance, 
and financial support offered through programs of state 
aid should not be construed as a method of relieving 
individual communities and districts of their primary 
responsibility for adequately supporting quality school 
libraries in their total educational programs. New 
school libraries should be established in all schools which 
do not now provide such service. Each school library 
and those proposed should work toward meeting Amer- 
ican Library Association standards as rapidly as possible. 
It is axiomatic that improved school libraries will place 
greater demands for services upon presently inadequate 
community libraries. 

The State, as well as the school districts, should in- 
sure the adequate financing of both kinds of libraries in 
order to permit their concurrent devdopment. At such 
a point, cooperation between school and community li- 
braries takes on significance. 



DELAWARE PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARY SURVEY, 

1965 

Tabl« 1 



Reports received by type of grade organization 
(in relation to total in Delaware) 



Grade organization 


Total in 
State 


Number 

reporting 


Per cent 
of Total 


Elementary - 8 


109 


51 


47% 


6 or 7 - 8 or 9 


16 


9 


56% 


9 or 10 - 12 


. 16 


11 


69% 


7 - 12 


10 


8 


80% 


Elementary - 12 


14 


8 


57% 


Elementary - 9 


5 


4 


80% 


Totals 


170 


91 


52% 



Table 2 



Advice on personnel requiiements and staffing pat- 
terns are also supplied by the School Libraries Section 
for physical facilities planned to house a school library. 
Critical shortages of qualified personnel deter school 
library development. A cooperative practice program 
arranged between the University of Delaware and the 
school systems in the State is helping provide on-the-job 
training for school librarians. New state certification 
requirements for school librarians make it possible to 
select prospective librarians from among qualified teach- 
ers. Education for librarianship, as well as state certi- 
fication programs, will be discussed in the chapter on 
recommendations. 

In addition to providing aid at the state level to 
make school library quarters, resources, and personnel 
more effective, considerable help has been given in de- 
veloping book selection statements and devising effi- 



Books per pupil (July, 1965) and annual expenditure 
per pupil for printed library materials by type of grade 
organization. 





Number of 


Volumes per pupil 


Expenditure^ 


Grade organiauition 


schools 
in sample 


Range 
Low Median 


High 


^r pupil 
196^1965 


Elementar)^ - 8 


51 


1.3 


6.9 


15.0 


12.13 


6 or 7 - 8 or 9 


9 


5.0 


6.9 


9.0 


2.10 


9 or 10 - 12 


11 


1.7 


8.0 


10.6 


2.29 


7-12 


8 


3.0 


7.0 


28.6 


2.71 


Elementary - 12 


8 


2.3 


5.6 


10.0 


1.75 


Elementary - 9 


4 


4.8 


6.0 


11.2 


2.33 


Totals 


91 


1.3 


6.9 


28.6 


$2.22 

average 



^Schools making unusual expenditures from construction funds 
are omitted from the sample. 
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DELAWARE PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARY SURVEY, 



U>65 

Ta b k 3 

Centralized collections or libraries in sample 
according to type of grade organization 



Grade organization 


Number 

in 

sample 


None (%) 


Number of 
central reading and 
reference rooms 
One (%) 


Two i^c) 


Elementary - 8 


51 


7 (13.7%) 


44 (86.2%) 


0 


6 or 7 - 8 or 9 


9 


0 


9 ( 100%) 


0 


9 or 10 - 12 


11 


0 


11 ( 100%) 


0 


7 - 12 


8 


0 


8 ( 100%) 


0 


Elementary - 12 


8 


0 


6 ( 75%) 


2 (25%) 


Elementary - 9 


4 


0 


3 ( 75%) 


1 (25%) 



Tabl« 4 

Library personnel employed according to type of school 
organization and number of centralized collections or 

libraries 

Librariaa'< 

with 6 or Aides 

more semes- 



ter hours Employed for employed for 
in library 30 or more less than 30 



Organization 


Libraries 


science 


hours weddy 


hours wMkly 


Elementary - 8 


44 


22.15 


17 


10 


6 or 7 - 8 or 9 


9 


9 


1 


5 


9or 10- 12 


11 


13.5 


2 


4 


7-12 


8 


8 


1 


1 


Elementary - 12 


8 


7 


4 


0 


Elementary - 9 


4 


4 


1 


1 



Tables 1-4 submitted by 
Helen H. Bennett, Supervisor 
School Libraries Section 
Department of Public Instruction 
State of Delaware 
November 17, 1965 
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Chapter 4 

ACADEMIC AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES 



The several academic and special libraries in Dela* 
ware have book collections and other resources that are 
significant and extensive. The institutions and companies 
in which these libraries play a major role could participate 
in a comprehensive program of improved library service 
in Delaware, provided that mutually acceptable financial 
arrangements could be made. Libraries of all kinds tradi- 
tionally have been willing to assist on^ another in im- 
proving their quality of service. Delaware, because of its 
geography, size, and record of cooperation, is in an 
excellent position to develop an enriched and progressive 
library system comprising all kinds of libraries. Com- 
bined public and private effort will reap considerable 
benefits for all residents of the State. The future of 
library service everywhere will depend upon meaningful 
relationships among all types of libraries, involving their 
facilities, services, and resources. 

Colleg* and University Libraries 

The University of Delaware »n Newark has by far 
the largest library in the State, the 1965 annual report 
citing the University collection as approximately 570,000 
volumes. The largest public library in the State, the 
Wilmington Institute Free Library — the New Castle 
County Free Library, reports a total of about 350,000 
volumes. Wesley College in Dover has 13,254 volumes, 
and Delaware State College, also in Dover, has approxi- 
mately 50,000 volumes and subscribes to about 400 
periodical titles. 

In general, services provided hy the libraries in the 
colleges and in the University surpass those of the public 
libraries in Delaware. The growing demands, however, 
require improved physical facilities, more adequate and 
conducive to study and research than those presently 
available. Wesley College has its library on the first 
floor of a former local residence, Richardson Hall; but 
plans are under way to improve the facilities and services 
in a new building, which will permit a more efficient 
operation, with more reader space at present vitally 
needed, more stack space for book storage, and additional 
staff, 

Delaware is no exception among the states in the 
growth of student population. Statistics released by the 
United States Office of Education reveal that Delaware, 
during the period 1959-1963, was the fastest growing 
slate in terms of higher education. The State Legislature, 
which authorized the establishment of Delaware State 
College in 1891 as a land -grant institution, should now be 
conducting studies that will recommend the means with 
which to meet the certain increased enrollments in the 
years immediately ahead. Fortunately, the 200-acre 
campus has the land necessary for additional buildings. 
The library building, once a college chapel, will soon 
outgrow its present space both in terms of book storage 



and seating capacity, since the student enrollment cur- 
rently numbers approximately 800. To maintain its 
present accreditation by the Middle States Association of 
College and Secondary Schools aiid the Delaware State 
Board of Education, it is necessary that Delaware State 
College keep pace not only with physical facilities for 
a growing student body but also with books for an ex- 
panding curriculum. 

The new University of Delaware Library, named in 
honor of Hugh M. Morris who served as President of 
the University’s Board of Trustees for twenty years, was 
completed with funds appropriated by the State Legis- 
lature and opened in September 1963. Its total volume 
capacity numbers 1,050,000, almost double the library’s 
present number of volumes and a wise provision for the 
future. The building has the capacity to serve and seat 
1,200 students; the student body of the University is 
now 10,051. 'This handsome, functional building, de- 
signed specifically for library use, contains 156,000 
square feet and was built at a cost of |20.06 per square 
foot, an accomplishment in itself in this day of mounting 
costs. It is a model whose concepts of service can well 
be emulated by other libraries in the State, both public 
and private. 

The higher educational institutions, and particularly 
the University, have resources of book and related 
materials which could be utilized by citizens of the State. 
Of necessity, this service to citizens must be subordinated 
to the needs of students and faculty, whose requirements 
should be given primary consideration. Library service 
to citizens could be justified in view of the fact that the 
University, although a privately chartered institution, is 
supported partially by public funds. Approximately 40 
percent of the University’s budget is appropriated by 
the State. The students and faculty at institutions of 
higher education should have access to the resources of 
other libraries within the State. It is noted in the catalog 
of Wesley College that the State Library and other 
libraries in state agencies, as well as the Dover Public 
Library, permit student use of their resources. A college 
or university library, however, should provide its stu- 
dents with basic book needs as determined by the cur- 
riculum. Other resources should be available for student 
and faculty research projects which require specialized 
materials. Further elaboration of these ooservations will 
be made in the final chapter. 

Special Libraries 

As the name implies, the several special libraries of 
the State represent resources in many specialized fields. 
Holdings of these special libraries are not inconsiderable. 
The Eleutherian Mills Historical Library in Greenville, 
founded in 1961, has a collection of about 50,000 books 
devoted to American economic history, the industrial 
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history of the Delaware Valley area, American techno- 
logy, and French economic history, 1750-1820. More- 
over, this library has a distinguished and extensive col- 
lection of manuscripts devoted to the DuPont family 
arid archives of the Du Pont Company for the nineteenth 
century, as well as records of other industries in Dela- 
ware. In addition to this important historical collection, 
there are no less than nine special libraries, with an ap- 
proximate total of 150,000 volumes, devoted to and 
connected with research for existing Du Pont plants and 
installations within the State. This impressive array of 
research materials in such subjects as chemistry, chemical 
engineering, inorganic chemistry, metallurgy, bio- 
chemistry, nutrition, bacteriology, physics, engineering, 
physical chemistry, pigment and petroleum ^emistry, 
fibers and textiles, etc., provides specialized collections, 
including chemit^l patents, obviously necessary in the 
work of company employees and potentially useful to 
other interested citizens of the State. 

The interest and generosity of the Du Pont family 
have provided not only the early economic history of the 
Du Pont Company at Eleutherian Mills and current 
books and periodicals used daily as an integral part of 
company operations, but also the magnificent research 
facility known as the Henry Francis du Pont Winterthur 
Museum in Greenville, near Wilmington. Besides its 
distinguished collection of decorative arts and paintings, 
Winterthur has a library with collections of important 
early books in the field of American art as well as 
manuscripts, microfilms, slides, and photographs. 

Special collections other than those cited above de- 
serve mention for their potential use in possible coopera- 
tive programs. These special subject materials, principal- 
ly in chemistry and related sciences, can be found in the 
excellent libraries maintained by the Atlas Chemical In- 
dustries and the Hercules Powder Company, both located 
in Wilmington. There are useful holdings also in the 



Wilmington Society of the Fine Arts Library, which 
contains a good collection of art books, particularly on 
the Pre-Raphaelites. The Historical Society of Delaware 
in Wilmington houses valuable source materials in the 
fields of early American history and civilization. The 
facilities of these institutions are available on the pre- 
mises to serious students. Furthermore, loans are per- 
mitted in instances where the requested materials are 
neither rare nor irreplaceable. 

CZoGo^racivc of library resources of the State has 
been advanced by several librarians. For example, the 
librarian of Atlas Chemical Industries has suggested a 
miaofilm resource center for back issues of periodicals, 
an entirely worthy project, which could be used to 
advantage by students, independent researchers, business 
people, and other members of the public. It would 
save costly duplication of titles in a state the size of 
Delaware, where distance or access presents no serious 
problem. The librarians of the Eleutherian Mills 
Historical Society, Winterthur Museum, Historical Society 
of Delaware, Wilmington Institute Free Library, and the 
University of Delaware have prepared a union list of news- 
papers on microfilm for the common benefit of their several 
publics. 

One possibility for cooperative interaction among all 
libraries in the State might. be the use of Long Distance 
Xerography (LDX). "l^is kind of machine installation 
involves single-page documents or copies of pages of 
books which can be fed into a machine at the sending 
end and transmitted by coaxial cable in a matter of 
minutes, with a print-out at the receiving end. 

The background and knowledge of academic as well 
as special librarians should be utilized in drafting a state- 
wide system of cooperation for improved library service 
in Delaware. Recommendations concerning the part that 
academic and special libraries can puy in the total pro- 
gram for Delaware appear in the final chapter. 
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Every citizen of Delaware is entitled to library ser- 
vice — conununity, school, acadentic, or special — that 
meets accepted standards. The community library serves 
as the book and information center for the general 
public; the school library serves as the educational 
materials center immediately accessible to students and 
teachers; the academic and special library serves the 
needs of advanced students, serious scholars, and pro- 
fessional researchers, as well as supporting the resources 
and services of community and school libraries. This 
complex of libraries and their programs of service could 
be organized into an effective library system, coordinated 
by a strong and well-supported state library which would 
promote such a concept through professional direction 
and financial assistance. The recommendations include 
provision for an intermediate level of library service, 
called a library center, to promote local library service 
throughout the State of Delaware. The fuctions of these 
centers will be described later in this chapter. The fol- 
lowing outline serves as a guide to the logical, detailed 
development of a program of library improvement in- 
cluded herewith. 

I. The State Library Commission 

A. Internal organization of the Commission 

B. Responsibilities and functions of the State 

Library 

C. Physical facilities for the State Library 

II. A State-Wide Plan for Coordinated Com- 
munity Library Service 

A. Library Centers — description 

B. Library Centers and Resource Centers — 

establishment 

C. Financing the plan 

D. Rol(! of district commissioners 

E. Role of community librarians 

Id. School Library Service 

A. Delaware State Department of Public In- 
struction 

B. District school boards 

C. Coordination of school and community 

library services 

IV. Academic and Special Libraries 

V. Library Education 

VI. Professional Library Associations 

Descriptive and critical information about (1) state, 
(2) community, (3) public school, (4) academic, and (3) 
special libra^ services has been presented in previous 
chapters. It is appropriate, therefore, to cite references to 
standards of service prepared and accepted by the library 
profession. 



1. American Association of State Libraries. Survey and 
Standards Committee. Standards for Library 
Functions at the State Level. Chiag^: American 
Library Association, 1963. 

2. American Library Association. Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee on Revision of Public Library Standards. Public 
Library Service; a Guide to Evaluation, with Minimum 
Standards. Chicago: American Library Association, 
1956. 

.... Supplement. Costs of Public Library Service, 

1963. Chicago: American Library Association, 1964. 

3. Public Library Association. Committee on Standards. 
Subcommittee on Standards for Small Libraries. 
Interim Standards for Small Public Libraries: Guide- 
lines toward Achieving t.he Goals of Public Library 
Service. Chicago: Public Library Association (A 
division of the American Library Association) , 1962. 

4. American Association of School Librarians. Stand- 
ards for School Library Programs. [Chicago:} 
American Library Association, 1960. 

5. Association of College and Research Libraries. Com- 
mittee on Standards. "Standards for College Libru- 
ies.” College and Research Libraries, 20:274-280, 
July 1959. 

6 Committee on Standards. "Standards for 

Junior College Libraries." College and Research 
Libraries, 21:200-206, May I960. 

7. Special Libraries Association. Professional Standards 
Committee. "Objectives and Standards for Special 
Libraries." Special Libraries, 55:671-680, December 

1964. 

A comparison of existing programs of library service 
in Delaware with standards reveals many deficiencies. 
The recommendations are designed to correct these de- 
ficiencies and improve libirary service throughout the 
State. Implementation of these goals admittedly involves 
a long-range program, but one that will provide the people 
of Delaware with service whicli will assist materially in their 
economic, social, intellectual, and cultural advancement. 

I. The State Library Commission 
A. The internal organization of the Commission 

1. It is reconunended that membership on the 
State Library Commission include lawyers, 
educators, business executives, library trustees, 
and other professional and lay leaders, ap- 
pointed by the Governor. 

2. It is recommended that members of the Com- 
mission assist the professional library staff in 
establishing broad policy for the program of 
the State Library, and assist actively in securing 
the financial support necessary to execute the 
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program described herein. 

By tradition, librarians have operated without 
political or patronage considerations; the basic 
premise being that the librarian designated by 
the policy-making authori^ has freedom with 
respect to personnel appointments and assign- 
ments to accomplish previously agreed upon 
polides and principles. 

3. It is recommended that the State Library G)m- 
mission adopt the table of organization on 
page 22. 

4. It is recommended that the annual salary of 
the State Librarian be comparable to that of the 
administrator of the prinapal library in Dela- 
ware, and that salaries for other professional 
State Library positions be corre^ndingly up- 
graded. 

5. It is recommended that consideration be given 
to the eventual organization within one strong 
state department of all state ^vernmental or 
offidal library and related ructions of the 
State of Delaware, excepting the activities of 
the Public Archives G)mmission, the School 
Libraries Section of the State Department of 
Public Instruction, the 'xate Law Libra^, and 
the libraries of state-supported institutions of 
higher learning. In the interest of economy, 
and considering the size of the State, it is also 
recommended that library services and book 
collections in departmental libraries within the 
state government, in hospital, correctional and 
other state institutions, be coordinated. 

6. It is recommended that the State Library as- 
sume responsibility for library service to the 
blind and visually handicappra. The Library 
of Congress provides such a nation-wide ser- 
vice through 31 cooperating regional libraries. 
The State of Delaware is in the area served 
by the Free Library of Philadelphia, one of 
these 31 regional offices. Residents of the 
State of Delaware who qualify for this free, 
federally sid>sidized service aue presently served 
by the Free Library of Philadelphia by contract 
with the Delaware Commission for the Blind. 

7. It is reconiunended that active working relation- 
ships be established and continued with (a) 
the Supervisor of School Librarv Services within 
the State Department of Public Instruction, 
(b) other appropriate officials within the 
State Deparriaent of Public Instruction who 
have cognizance of the state institutions of 
higher eduation, (c) library personnel within 
all departments of the state government, to 
include hospitals, correctional institutions, the 
State Development Department, and (d) of- 
ficials in the Public Archives Commission. 

B. The responsibilities and functions of the State 

Library 
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It is recommended that ^>ecific functions of the 
State Library include 

1. A plan for the continuing promotion of com- 
prraensive subject and reference resources for 
the benefit of all citizens of the State based 
on the existing program begun at the Wilm- 
ington Institute Free Library, including the 
resources of the New Castle County Free 
Library, desaibed in the chapter on community 
library service. 

2. A plan for the establishment and operation of 

library centers strategically loated in the State 
in addition to the Wilmington Institute Free 
Library — New Castle Free Library 

(see paragraph II A below). 

3. A plan for the provision of legislative refer- 
ence service. State governments attach increas- 
ing importance to information services for 
mem^rs of their legislative, executive, and 
judicial branches, as well as all personn^ em- 
ployed by the state. This service enables state 
emplcwees to discharge their duties and re- 
sponsibilities witii greater efficiency. Such ser- 
vice is usually a function of a state library 
using its collection of documents, suppleoMiited 
by materials devoted to politick science and 
related fields. The documents, generally ac- 
quired by exchange, include th<^ issuM at 
every level of government. The collection 
should be staff^ by experienced, Qualified 
personnel in order to provide rapid ana intdli- 
gent service. 

4. A plan to assemble and preserve a complete 
collection of documents issued by its own state, 
appropriately useful documents from other 
levels of ^ernment for state government 
officials, personnel of the state’s educational 
institutions, as well as the general public. This 
recommendation does not conflict with the 
functions of the Public Archives G)mmission 
or the State Law library. 

5. A plan to secure and distribute copies of docu- 
ments issued by stats agencies of Delaware to 
the University of Delaware Library, to the pro- 
posed library centeni, and to such oBier libraries 
as may request them. 

C. Physical facilities for the State Library 

It is recommended that a new building be con- 
structed in the State Gipitol Complex, either near 
the projected State Department of Pid>liC In- 
stru«rtion Building or the State Office Building. 
If the State Library, as recommended in paragraph 
II B 5 under Library Centers — desaiption, re- 
moves that part of its bode stodc devotra to sup- 
plementing community library collections, the 
functions of the State Libra^ will require less 
bode storage wace, except for documents and 
related materials and for a legislative reference 
service, and more office and consultation space. 
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II. A State-wide Plan for G>ordinated Community 
Librai^i' Service 

Before discussing the recommended comprehen- 
sive program for library service in Delaware, 
background information is provided in order to 
place these recommendations in proper per- 
spective. 

A quality library is one that (1.) is open a 
sufficient number of hours daily to insure an 
opportunity for all who wish to use it; (2) 
owns a book collection providing authoritative 
inforimtion in all fields of knowledge, repre- 
senting community interests of all age groups, 
showing evidence of being added to regularly 
and judiciously weeded, and including re- 
cordings, films, and other modern communia- 
tion media; (3) employs a staff properly 
trained to interpret the b^ collection to its 
users; (4) is housed in an attractive, func- 
tional, and inviting building; and (3) has 
an effective public relations program. 

Many of the public libraries in [Delaware] 
exist in areas where the tax base is not and 
prd)ablv never will be sufficient to support an 
efficic c, effective unit of service. This points 
to the fact . . . that systems of libraries work- 
ing cooperatively are needed to make available 
the kind of service mentioned in the above 
paragraph. This principle, clearly stated in 
Public Ubrasry Service, previously mentioned, 
forms the basis for the reconunendations which 
follow: "Libraries working together, sharing 
their services and materials, can meet the full 
needs of their users. This cooperative approach 
on the part of libraries is the most important 
single recommendation of this document. 
Without joint action, most American libraries 
probably will never be able to come up to the 
standard necessary to meet the needs of their 
constituencies." 



As stated in the publication noted above, no 
proposal is made whereby the larger libraries 
would absorb the functions or the indentities of 
the smaller libraries. Both smaller and larger 
libraries are necessary in the social and 
economic structure of our nation. The larger 
Libraries would p.^ide some of the services — 
e.g., reference and research materials, readers’ 
advisory assistance, preparation'^ of book lists, 
educational and documentary films, photustal 
aiid other duplicating facilities, location of 

operative acquisition and cataloging projects, 
maintenance of back-number periodical and 
serial holdings — ^which most smaller libraries 
should not and need not attempt. The smaller 
library should continue to be the information 



and book center of the community— informal 
and sensitive to local interests. But, as a link 
in a system of libraries, the commumty library 
would have direct access to the kind of service 
it probably never would be in a position to 
provide independently. Ctizens or the local 
communitia also would have direct access to 
these larger libraries. The pooling of resources, 
cooperation among libraries, and the desire to 
provide our citizens with the best possible bode 
and information centers are requisite goals if 
a system of libraries is to be a successful 
venture. 

[Two thirds of the p^uiation of Delaware is 
concentrated in New Castle County, of which 
Wilmington is the principal dty.] 

Current library poli^ recommends that librae 
centers be located in geogtfq>hic areas of suf- 
ficient size and crmcentrations of population, 
or in sparsely sdtled ar^ so remote from a 
library that a central, coordinated service is 
justified. 

It is recommended that the coihmunity librarib 
of [Delaware] be formed into a system of librar- 
ies, without loss of local autonomy but with the 
advantage of being '. provided with' professional 
direction, eventually to coordinate ihrws of ser- 
vice; to improve book collections; to receive as- 
sistance in selecting, acquiring and cataloging 
book collections; systematically to weed present 
holdings; to plan services for varying age groups; 
and to enga^ in other activities now conducted 
by community libraries. 

Emphasizing the statement in Public Library Ser- 
vice which reads, "the local library in each com- 
munity stands as the first and convenient re^urce 
for all readers,” the community libraries of [Dela- 
ware] should function together in a system for the 
provision of library service. The accomplishment 
of this fact does not mean that trustees and 
librarians would lose their autonomy and rights 
relative to the management of local libraries. The 
State, if recommendations are followed, would 
make available financial assistance to local 
libraries provided established standards of service 
were met. These standards, to be drawn up to 
apply to libraries serving various population 
groups, might include su^ requisites as: the 
library should be open no fewer than 15 hours a 
week; should own a cpllectipn of currently useful 
books; should spend a certain portion of its budget 
for new books; and should meet accepted stand- 
ards for persohnel. 

It is recommended that a committee of the profes- 
sional association study and propose a set of com- 
prehensive standards to be adopted by [the] 
^ate Library G)mmissipn.^ 



ijohn A. Humphry. Ubrary Cooperation, (Providence: Brown University Press, 1963), pp. 108U11. 
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Library Centers — description 

A library center, reference to which was made 
earlier in the; chapter, is an intermediate level of 
library service, between that provided by a corn- 
muni^ libra^ and a state library. It provides 
direction, guidance, and services to smaller com- 
munity libraries, without in any way usurping 
their status, recognition, and function. On the 
contrary, the library center would serve to strength- 
en the resources and services of each community 
library in its sphere of influence. 

Specific functions of a library center are 

1. To serve as the next larger unit of library 
service, providing a collection of books and 
nonbook materials representative of the fol- 
lowing: 

a. Major reference works 

b. Indexed periodicals 

c. Significant nonfiction 

d. Important modern fiction 

e. Educational films 

f. Recordings: language, speech, music, 

drama, etc. 

g. Selected documents, pamphlets, maps, etc. 

2. To serve as a bibliographic center with a union 
catalog, either in cara or book form, of the 
resources within a prescribed area. For pur- 
poses of rapid communication, each center 
should be linked with the others and the 
state library by TWX or a comparable system 
of electrical transmission of information. 

3. To provide professional staff to assist the 
smaller libraries within the area in book 
selection, planning service programs; 

4. To provide for interlibrary loans as required, 
as well as duplicating equipment for supplying 
copies of material unavailable on library loan; 

3. To provide for cooperative purchasing of 
library books, materials, and supplies at favor- 
able discounts; 

6. To provide for centralized cataloging and pre- 
paration for circulation of library materials; 

7. To provide rotating collections or^ a subject as 
well as a title basis to supplement resources of 
the community libraries; 

8. To cooperate with the Historical Society of 
Delaware in providing materials of local 
historical significance, in facsimile, for sup- 
plementary educational experiences of school 
children. 

Library centers should be built upon (1) already 
existing strong units of library service where pos- 
sible, (2) properly located facilities which are 
readily accessible, and (3) financially well-sup- 
ported facilities. The rapid rate of population 



growth in Delaware would justify, in the fore- 
seeable future, three library centers. 

B. Library Centers and Resource Centers — establish- 
ment 

It is recommended that 

1. The Wilmington Institute Free Library — 
New Castle County Free Library be designated 
as the public library reference and resource 
center for the entire State; 

2. The Wilmington Institute Free Library — New 
Castle County Free Library, in addition to its 
function and responsibility as the public library 
reference and resource center for the State, be 
designated as the Northern Delaware Library 
Center to serve the residents of New Castle 
County, and to provide assistance to the Clay- 
mont, Corbit-Odessa, Middletown, Newarx, 
and New Castle community libraries; 

3. The Dover Public Library be designated as the 
Central Delaware Library Center, to serve the 
residents of Kent County, and to provide as- 
sistance to Smyrna and future conununity 
libraries. This center, in which area there are 
now only two community libraries, would serve 
a population of about 63,000 people. 

4. A library center for Southern Ddaware be 
establish^ by the State in the vicinity of 
Georgetown. This center would be a strate- 
gically located library facility for all residents 
of Sussex County, and would provide assis- 
tance to the Bridgeville, Delmar, Frankford, 
Laurel, Lewes, Milford, Milton, Rehoboth 
Beach, Seaford, and ^Ibyville community 
libraries. Since Milford is located on the Kent- 
Sussex County border, it is recommended that 
this library’s board of trustees decide which 
center to join. Central or Southern. It is also 
recommended that this facility serve as the 
bookmobile headquarters and garage for the 
State Library’s southern Delaware service. 

3. The State Library withdraw, on an orderly 
basis and in consonance with the development 
of the Central Delaware Library Center, its 
direct book services to the general public. 
Bookmobile service from the State Library 
should be continued in rural areas throughout 
the State, until this service is assumed by com- 
munity libraries or the proposed library 
centers. 

6. It is recommended that 

a. The Central and Southern Delaware 
Library Centers be governed by a board of 
trustees representing the community librar- 
ies in the area served by the Centers. 

b. Consideration be given the fact that only 
two libraries serve the residents of Kent 
County. The proposed Central Delaware 
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Library Center to be located in Dover, 
whose library is much larger than the 
other community library in the county in 
terms of expenditures and services, might 
have greater representation from Dover 
on the board of trustees than that pro- 
posed for either of the other two library 
centers. 

c. The Northern Delaware Library Center be 
governed by an advisory board represent- 
ing community libraries in the area served, 
working with the Board of Managers of 
the Wilmington Institute Free Library — 
New Qstle County Free Library, which 
presently governs this regional library 
system. 

d. Each trustee or advisory board member be 
appointed for a three-year term, subject to 
reappointment for one additional three- 
year term. In the event that fewer than 
five trustees comprise a board, it is re- 
commended that the appropriate resident 
judge appoint the additional members. It 
is recommended that the trustees and ad- 
visory board members and the adminis- 
trator of the library center submit a 
proposed plan of operation and service, 
togdher with a proposed budget, for ap- 
proval by the State Library Commission. 
The State Library should have responsi- 
bility for coordinating and equalizing the 
services of the centers; the centers should 
be otherwise autonomous. 

7. It is recommended that, in addition to the re- 
sponsibility of the Wilmington Institute Free 
Library as the State’s public library resource 
center, the subject resources of the Library of 
the University of Delaware be made available 
through interlibrary loan for serious research. 
The unusually extensive special collections in 
the several special libraries supported by private 
enterprise constitute a resource which could be 
utilized on a contract or fee basis as require- 
ments dictate, provided such terms of use are 
acceptable to management. 

Financing the plan 

Adequate local public support of community 
library service has not been established in Dela- 
ware. It is, therefore, recommended that the State 
provide a major share of the funds to finance the 
comprehensive plan. 

1. Library Centers 

In view of the need to (a) establish and (b) 
maintain three suck centers, the following 
method of financing is recommended. 

a. Establishment grants: the State provide 
$300,000.00 for each of the three library 
centers, either for a new building or for 
remodeling existing buildings. 
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b. Budgets of the library centers include funds 
for the staff and the support of three 
library centers (1) to provide assistance 
in the development of community libraries 
on an incentive basis as the first line of 
library service, and (2) to provide a 
more comprehensive kind of horary ser- 
vice with l^k collections of greater depth, 
a greater variety of library materials, re- 
ference services not now available in com- 
munity libraries, as well as advisory and 
consultant services. 

c. Maintenance or operating costs: the 

Northern Delaware Library Center in the 
Wilmington Institute Free Library — New 
Castle ^unty Free Library be supported 
from state funds at an initial and minimum 
rate of $1.00 per resident of New Castle 
County or, based on the I960 Federal 
Census, $307,446.00. These funds would 
be in addition to those received from the 
City of Wilmington and the Levy Court of 
New Castle County. This center should 
serve (1) the residents of the county and 
(2) the residents of the entire State in its 
role as the State’s resource center. In die 
first instance, direct service to the public 
would be available; in the second, it is 
expected that the services would be pro- 
vided on a library-to-libraty basis. Resi- 
dents of the less populated areas of the 
State should not be deprived of access to 
quality library service. 

d. A Central Delaware Library Center be 
established by making it possible for the 
Dover Public Library to broaden its ser- 
vices, programs, and collections. To make 
this recommendation possible, and taking 
into account the size of the county in re- 
lation to its population, it is recommended 
that ^he State provide annually an initial 
and minimum amount of $1.00 per capita, 
or $63,631.00, for state support of this 
Library Center in Kent County, which 
would be in addition to funds received 
from the local school district for the 
Dover Public Library. It is not expected 
that the transfer of book services from the 
State Library to the Central Delaware 
Library Center would be effected at once; 
as the Dover Public Library becomes 
stronger, the State Library should gradually 
withdraw direct book service to the gen- 
eral public. 

e. A Southern Delaware Library Center be 
established in Sussex County, in the 
vicinity of Georgetown. Annual mainten- 
ance funds should also be provided by the 
State on the basis of at least $1.00 per 
capita, or $73,193.00 annually. 
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BUDGETS IN SUPPORT OF THESE THREE 
UBRARY CENTERS WILL INCREASE AS 
THEIR COLLECTIONS AND SERVICES BE- 
COME MORE WIDELY USED. IT SHOULD 
BE EMPHASIZED THAT THE PER CAPITA 
GRANTS MUST BE EVALUATED ANNUAL- 
LY TO PERMIT CONSIDERATION OF AD- 
DITIONAL FINANCIAL SUPPORT. 

f. In the absence of total population statistics 
per school district, now available only on 
the basis of school population, county 
figures of population as a base of support 
for library centers are considered more 
realistic and feasible. 

The con.s;iltants have given long and care- 
ful study to the financing of library centers 
and community libraries. It is leconunend- 
ed that equal consideration be given to 
both an immediate and long-range solution 
to the problem. In order to continue the 
development of programs for conununity 
library service, the recommendation for 
the inunediate solution is to retain the pre- 
sent methods of financing of existing com- 
munity libraries through school districts. 
Because the State Board of Education has 
made, and undoubtedly will continue to 
make, revisions in the number and pattern 
of school districts, it is recommended that 
a plan for financing community libraries 
be devised that does not involve school 
districts. 

g. The libraries in institutions of higher edu- 
cation in Delaware be reimbursed for ser- 
vices in support of a state-wide Resource 
Center on the basis of a unit of service or 
per transaction, the fee to be determined 
annually by mutual agreement between 
the institutions and the State Library Com- 
mission. 

2. Community Libraries 

Among financial responsibilities of the State 
in support of this comprehensive plan is re- 
cognition of the fact that the local library is 
the first line of library service and should be 
permitted the opportunity for improvement 
through an incentive plan. 

a. it is recommended, for purposes of fin- 
ancial support involving the machinery 
required for the collection . and disburse- 
ment of funds, that school districts con- 
tinue to collect funds for the community 
libraries, at least for the present. 

b. It is also recommended that the State de- 
signate the School Districts as presently 
constituted the Public Library Districts. 
This recommendation is made to provide 
an educational status for conununity 



libraries, until such time as a new plan 
for their financing is devised. 

c. It is recommended that the State make 
available to the various community libraries 
that meet standards promul^ted by the 
State Library a grant-in-aid based on the 
school population (pending availability of 
total population) residing in the service 
area of the community library. The State 
Library has quite properly taken a step in 
this direction by distributing federal funds 
on a basis that rewards good library 
practice. 

d. It is recommended that grants-in-aid be 
be administered by the State Library ac- 
cording to these suggested criteria. 

1) Each community which henceforth 
elects to establish a library should s\d>- 
mit an application to the State Library 
G>mmission for a charter, approval to 
be granted on the basis of (a) need 
and (b) intent to provide adequate 
local public support. 

2) G>mmunity library budgets should be . 
adequate to support library service de- 
scribed in the Interim Standards. 

3) Community libraries should meet, 
within specified time limits, standards 
of public library service to be pro- 
mulgated by the State Library Com- 
mission. 

4) Each conununity library must submit 
to the State Library Commission an 
annual report and statistical informa- 
tion as requested. 

3) Computations for allocation of grants- 
in-aid should be made on the basis of 
the latest federal or official state 
census. 

6) Plans should be made to w'ork toward 
the establishment of budgets for the 
community libraries on the basis of 
local, state, and federal financial 
participation. The State Library Com- 
mission is now making allocations of 
Federal Library Services and Construc- 
tion Act funds for operating pur- 
poses to the several community 
libraries. It is recommended that the 
State consider the possibility of al- 
locating Library Services and Con- 
struction Act funds for (a) establish- 
ment or initial improvement programs 
or (b) funds for continuing support 
of the community library based on 
appropriations made by local authori- 
ties. To work on an incentive basis, 
local communities which appropriate 
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funds for library use should eventually 
be provided an appropriation of 
mon^ from federal sources channeled 
through the State Library Commis- 
sion. The remaining necessary money 
would come from the State itself. This 
kind of financing should thus make 
it possible for community libraries to 
operate on adequate budgets. 

D. Role of district commissioners 

The success of a community library program de- 
pends on the combined efforts of the district 
commissioners and the librarian. The following 
recommendations citing the duties of the com- 
missioners and the librarian should assist each 
community in improving library service at the 
local level prior to active participation in the 
recommended state-wide program of cooperative 
library service. 

1. It is recommended that 

a. Commissioners of community libraries be 
designated trustees to distinguish readily 
between state library and district library 
commissioners; 

b. Members of governing boards of library 
centers be designated trustees. 

2. Trustees should acquaint themselves with the 
duties and responsibilities of the office. An 
illuminating and authoritative new book on the 
subject is Virginia G. Young’s The Ubrary 
Trustee, a Practical Guidebook published by 
the Bowker Company in 1964. 

3. Two of the principal responsibilities of a 
trustee are the securing of (a) a qualified 
librarian in terms of standards promulgated by 
the State Library Commission and (b) funds 
adequate to maintain an acceptable level of 
service as described on page 23 and following. 

4. Trustees should recognize that community or 
public libraries as instruments of education and 
recreation should be supported by public funds, 
and should take steps to secure financial sup- 

? iort from this source. Corporate or private 
unds in support of libraries should be managed 
professionally where possible, and in order to 
protect principal, only the income used. 

5. Trustees should expect the community libraries, 
through the leadership of the State Library, to 
be informed of the various sources of library 
support from all levels of government — fed- 
eral, state, and local. 

Additional recommendations for community 
library trustees are included on page 29 of this 
chapter. 

E. The role of community librarians 

1. Librarians of community libraries have an 



obligation to acquaint trustees with accepted 
policies, programs, organizational patterns, and 
services as they relate to public libraries. 

2. Librarians should be conversant with and adopt 
as soon as possible progressive management 
practices as they relate to personnel adminis- 
tration, circulation of materials, reference ser- 
vice, acquisition and organization of books and 
other materials, the library building and main- 
tenance program, financial management, and 
public relations. 

3. Librarians^ should recommend to trustees 
schedules of service to the public based on 
community need. Staff members should be 
paid on the basis of hours worked, not on the 
basis of hours the library is open. 

4. Librarians should continuously evaluate col- 
lections, making selections of material to be 
withdrawn as well as those to be acquired. 
The collection of materials in the library should 
be currently useful to the comoNinity setyed. 
Standard guides should be used in selecting 
materials: The H. W. Wilson Company Stan- 
dard Catalog series — public libraries, fiction 
and children; and standard book reviewing 
guides — Book Review Digest, Choice ^ublish- 
^ by Association of College and Research 
Libraries and American Library Association), 
Ubrary Journal, and Publishers’ Weekly. 

3. Librarians should refer to and use as guides 
in improving their libraries and services the fol- 
lowing useful publications: 

a. Sinclair, Dorothy. Administration of the 
Small Public Ubrary. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1963. 

b. Broderick, Dorothy M. An Introduction to 

Children’s Work in Public Ubraries. New 
York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 

1963. 



c. Piercy, Esther J. Common Sense Catalog- 
ing, a Manual for the Organization of 
Books and Other Materials tn School and 
Small Public Ubraries. New York: The 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1963. 

Additional recommendations concerning duties 
of community librarians are included on page 
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III. School Library Service 

A progressive school library (1) supports the 
educational program of the school of which the 
library is an integral part; (2) introduces young 
people to the library habit and provides them with 
the knowledge and ability to use libraries ef- 
fectively, and promotes their continuing interest 
in boolu and audiovisual materials; (3) provides 
a collection of materials for the instructional and 
administrative staff to assist in their professional 
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development; . (4) cooperates with other libraries 
and librarians in coordinating and 'planning com* 
prehensive book and information services. 

As new emphasis are placed on eduational pro- 
grams, the school library takes on added sigmfic- 
ante. While the purposes and functions of the 
school library are broad, as stated above, it should 
be pointed out that recently developed standards 
will undoubtedly take time to implement. The 
effective school library includes the following 
components. 

1. A physical environment which is functional in 
design and arrangement; 

2. Ample space for .the growth of the school, 
proper lighting, acoustical treatment of reading 
areas, adequate workroom and storage space. 

3. The size of the library is determined by the 
extent of the library's program, the scope of 
its resources, the number of students and in- 
structional staff, and the kinds of equipment 
included. 

4. Librarv quarters must be readily accessible and 
related to locations of study centers and class- 
room traffic, preferably some distance from 
noise-producing areas such as cafeterias, bus- 
loa^g dodcs, and gymnasiums. It is wise 
also to plan a location that will permit library 
use independent of the entire school building. 
Such planning permits use of the school libraw, 
evenings, before and after school hours, wew- 
ends, and summers. 

3. The size of staff needed is determined by a 
carefully devised formula described in detail 
in the piddiation Standards for School Library 
Programs. 

Standards for size of library staff 

1. The following standards are recommended for 
the size of the library staff in elementary, 
junior high, and senior high schools. 

a. Librarians 

1) For the first 900 students or fraction 
thereof: One librarian for each 300 
students or major fraction thereof if 
the head librarian has no administra- 
tive responsibility for audio-visual ma- 
terials. If the head librarian has par- 
tial responsibility for audio-visual 
materials, the number . of librarians 
should be increased by 23 per cent, 
and in the case of full responsibility 
for audio-visual materials- and the 
audio-visual program, by 30 per cent. 

2) For each additional 400 students or 
major fraction thereof: One librarian, 
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if the head librarian has no adminis- 
trative responsibility for audio-vi.5ual 
materials. If the head librarian has 
partial responsibility for audio-visual 
materials, the number of librarians 
should be increased by 23 per cent, 
and in the case of full responsibility 
for audio-visual materials and the 
audio-visual program, by 30 per cent. 

b. Clerks 

One clerk for each 600 students or major 
fraction thereof if the head librarian has 
no administrative responsibility for audio- 
visual materials. If tne head librarian has 
partial responsibility for audio-visual mat- 
erials, the number of clerks should be in- 
creased by 23 per cent, and in the case of 
full re^nsibility for audio-visual mater- 
ials and the audio-visual program, by 30 
per cent, 

2. In twelve-grade or K-12 schools having 200 
or more students, the size of the library staff is 
never less than that recommended in point 1 
for sdiools of similar enrollment. For excel- 
lent library service, the number of professional 
staff members needs to be increase in order 
to have a staff with the competencies, the spe- 
cialized knowledge of books and other mate- 
rials, and the familiarity with the instructional 
program that are quite distinct for the elemen- 
tary grades and for the secondary sdiool 

grades For example, in some schools 

with 200-399 pupils, the b»t library service 
will result when two librarians are on the 
staff, one to work with children and teachers 
in the elementary erades and the other to work 
with children and teachers in the secondary 
grades. In a school with an. enrollment of 
1,200, four librarians, instead of three can 
b<»t meet the wide program range of the K-12 
school 

3. Libraries in demonstration sdiools . . . require 
larger staffs than those noted for schools in 
points 1 and 2. The increa<;e in number de- 
pends upon such factors as; the number of 
practice teachers and practice librarians work- 
ing in the school, the types of experimentation 
and research conducted in or witn the school 
library, the number of observers and visitors 
coihing to the library, and the teaching load 
of the librarian in the education or library 
service departments of the* college or univer- 
sity.* 

The State of Delaware has for many years provided 
funds for schools and progressive programs of education. 
The time has now come for Delaware to assume a similar 



^American Association of School Librarians. Standards for School Library programs. (Chicago: American Library Association, I960), pp. 
53-56. ■ 
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obligation to complete its educational pfogram, that of 
providing quality library service. Until financial assist- 
ance for library service is forthcoming and parallels the 
quality and the development of educational programs, 
including school library service, people will not be pro- 
vided with the opportunity to achieve their full intellec- 
tual development. Education without corresponding 
library service is incomplete. The State Department of 
Public Instruction took a major step forward in its estab- 
lishment and filling of the position Supervisor of^ the 
School Libraries Section. The duties and responsibili- 
ties of this position are of vital importance in the total 
program of education. 

A. The Delaware State Department of Public In- 
struction 

It is recommended that the School Library Sec- 
tion be enlarged to provide for the direction and 
guidance required in implementing broad pro- 
grams of school library service, and their effec- 
tive coordination with the community libraries. 
The Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 makes possible substantial improvement and 
federal assistance for school libraries and their 
resources, together with innovations in teaching 
programs. The Act encourages cooperative effort 
among libraries and other cultural institutions. 
The size of the staff of the Section, therefore, 
should be increased by at least two professional 
librarians, and include the' required clerical assist- 
ance. 

School library development at the local level, as well 
as in district or consolidated schools, has bem note- 
worthy in Delaware during the past few years. 
It is recommended that this program be continued 
in order to permit larger units of library service 
which, in turn, provide greater resources and 
facilities at less cost. 

B. District School Boards 

It is recommended that District School Boards 
establish priorities for the improvement of school 
library service, working with community and civic 
groups. School library coordinator positions should 
be established in school systems comprising several 
schools. 

These specific proposals are offered for the con- 
sideration of school officials. 

1. School programs allow maximum use of the 
library by students. The school library should 
open before classes begin in the morning and 
remain open long enough after school classes 
to permit students to complete assignments 
requiring use of library materials. 

2. The school library should not be a study hall 
or social center for the school. The librarian 
should be a teaching member of the faculty, 
and not burdened with unrelated assignments 
that interfere with the effectiveness of the 
school library program. 
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3. Instruction in the use of the library should 
be provided the students each year, such in- 
struction to be increasingly more sophisticated. 

4. School systems should consider utilizing the 
services of a book processing center to serve 
all the school libraries within the jurisdiction, 
or be a member of a cooperative processing 
facility. A professional librarian should direct 
this activity. 

5. The school library should include a collection 
of professional materials for the use of pro- 
fessional personnel. 

6. The professional knowledge of the school 
librarian should be utilized by appointment 
to curriculum study and other committees. 

7. The school librarian should plan, prepare, and 
justifv an annual budget for the operation of 
the liorary. 

The approved budget should be submittnd in 
writing to the scIkmI librarian. 

8. The school library should be assigned suffi- 
cient professional and clerical personnel as de- 
termined by the school enrollment formula. 

9. The Library Section of the Delaware State 
Education Association, cooperating wkh dm 
Delaware Library Association, should interpr^ 
standards promulgated by the American Li- 
brary Association, and not use present stew- 
ards. It is recommended that s^ool districts 
under the direction of the Libri^ Section of 
the State Department of Public Instruction 
adopt the more adequate standards of the 
American Library Association, depite the fact 
that their complete implementation will take 
longer. 

10. It is suggested that private schools adopt the 
principles described in these recommendations. 

C. Coordination of school and community library 
services 

The chapter on school library service refers to the 
concurrent development of school and community 
library service. The recommendations that follow 
emphasize the necessity of adequate community 
library service to children, strengthened by the 
additional resources and facilities of the recom- 
mended library centers. The plan for strmgthening 
the community library and establishing library^ ca- 
ters brings into focus the part they play in providing 
strengthened resources for young praple’s school 
assignments. As mentioned previously, the pri- 
mary function of the school library is to support 
curricular needs as opposed to the resources in 
greater depth developed by the community library 
and the Imrary center. It is recommended that 
boards of trustees and librarians of community 
libraries: 
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1. Develop quality service to children; 

2. Engage in a program, in cooperation with the 
schools, to enrich their collections to meet 
student needs for materials not generally found 
in school libraries and for their recreational 
reading and personal enrichment ; 

3. Provide proper facilties and surroundings for 
children; 

4. Provide a professionally qualified children's 
librarian, where possible and warranted, for 
advisory service and to direct story hours, film 
presentations and other programs; 

5. Provide service during hours that schools are 
not in session and otherwise coordinated with 
hours of school library service; 

6. Schedule regular meetings with local school 
authorities including the school librarians, to 
discuss common problems, coordinate acquisi* 
tion programs, acquaint themselves with school 
policies in generu and specific practices rela- 
tive to the school library; 

7. Consider the desirability of the formation of 
library councils, enlisting assistance and sup- 
port of local parent-teacher associations, com- 
prised of the librarians of the princ-tpal li- 
braries in a given area to effect meaningful co- 
operation. 

IV. Academic and Special libraries 

Institutions of higher education and other cul- 
tural and business organizations that maintain 
special collections of library materials have an ^ 
opportunity to play a signiiicant role in a com- 
prehensive plan to marshal and make available 
the total library resources of the State. Chapter 
4 includes information relative to distinguished 
and important private collections such as those 
at Winterthur, Eleutherian Mills, Atlas Chem- 
ical Industries, Hercules Powder Company, The 
Wilmington ScKiety of the Fine Arts, The His- 
torical Society of Delaware, and the extensive 
technical libraries maintained by the DuPont 
Company. These substantial subject collections 
could serve to support the more ^neral collections 
of academic and larger community libraries. Ed- 
ucational programs continue to make heavy de- 
mands on libraries and it is, therefore, highly 
desir^le that the total resources of a geographic 

. area be utilized to the best advantage in order 
to meet these educational demands. 

It is recommended that 

1. College, community college, and university li- 
braries continue to provide book resources and 
materials to suppon their curricula; 

2. Consideration be given to assuming by in- 
formal and mutual agreement the responsibil- 
ity for develpment and maintenance of specific 
subject areas for acquisition purposes ; 



3. Roles of leadership be assumed by special and 
academic librarians in furthering the cooptta* 
tive efforts already established: union lists, 
microform reproduction, inter-library loan ar- 
rangements, teletype communication, facsimile 
reproduction methods, assistance in locating 
and lending materials for use in serious study 
and research, maintenance of a common stor- 
age facility, retrieval of information, central- 
i;^ processing activities involving advantages 
of employing special language and subject 
abilities ; 

4. A plan be devised whereby the local libraries 
of the State an, through interlibrary loan, draw 
^on the total library resources of Delaware. 
Ine cost of this service should be determined 
by mutual agreement between the public and 
private agencies concerned. 

V. L3>rary Education 

Each of the three states that borders on Dela- 
ware — New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland 
— has a school of library science: Rutgers, 

Drexel and the University of Maryland. There 
is no present need or demand, therefore, for a 
library school in Delaware. It is recommended 
that librarianship be included as a field for fin- 
ancial aid at out-of-state library schools for Dela- 
aware citizens under the Financial Aid Program 
for Delaware Students Pursuing Courses of Hi^er 
Eduation Not Available in State Institutions, ^e 
courses designed especially for school and com- 
munity library personnel to acquaint them with 
the basics of librarianship should not be con- 
fused with graduate training in library science. 
The present-day requirements for training in the 
field of librarianship call for a fifth year of grad- 
uate study following successful completion of a 
bacalaureate degree. Ihe courses in library 
science offered in the School of Eduation at the 
University of Delaware provide basic instruction 
in librarianship. This interest is commendable 
and should be encouraged, especially in the face 
of an acute nation-wide shortage of professional 
library personnel. Trustees, library and school 
administrators, and the professional library asso- 
ciations should encourage youne people to enter 
the library profession and to become properly 
qualified. This will assist greatly in the imple- 
mentation of this comprehensive plan for library 
improvement in Delaware. 

VI. Professional library Associations 

Members of the library profession in Delaware, 
including trustees, have a responsibility to assist 
in a variety of ways to implement the recom- 
mendations in this report. 

1. It is recommended that members become fully 
acquainted with library problems (such as cer- 
tification of personnel, standards of service, 
recruitment) within the State, and that they 
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assist laymen in identifying the problems and 
the solutions herein suggested. 

2. It is recommended that committees of the 
Delaware Library Association be formed to 
seek ways and means to publicize and to im- 
plement the recommendations in this chapter. 

3. It is recommended that a joint committee of 
the Library Section of the Delaware State Edu- 
cation Association and the Delaware Library 
Association study and recommend revisions in 
the certification regulations for public school 
librarians as well as other school library mat- 
ters. 

4. It is recommended that the Delaware Library 
Association study the desirability of certifica- 
tion requirements for community librarians. 
Such an investigation should include salary 
schedules for professional librarians. 

3. It is recommended that the Delaware Library 
Association Recruiting Committee publicize 
actively the rewards of librarianship and en- 
courage promising candidates to pursue a 
career in the field. 

6. It is recommended that members of the Dela- 
ware Library Trustees Association participate 
actively in promoting the above recommenda- 
tions and that a committee be formed to ap- 
proach the Governor, members of the Legis- 
lature, and other state officials in acquainting 
them with library needs and the specific recom- 
mendations made in this report. 

7. It is recommended that "Friends of the Li- 
brary” groups be organized in communities or 
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regions or at the state level -to assist librarians, 
trustees, and legislators in implementing a pro- 
gram of library improvement for Delaware. 

8. It is recommended that the members of the 
state professional library associations inform 
the State Library Commission of their interest 
in furthering the development and implemen- 
tation of this comprehensive state-wide library 
improvement program. 

It is recognized that this comprehensive plan will, of 
necessity, require time for complete impleinentation. It 
is strongly urged, however, that the plan be implemented 
in the sequence presented in this report, which constitutes 
priorities. 

The future of library service lies in the proper and 
planned coordination of the several types of libraries and 
their services on local, regional, and state-wide bases. At 
the present time, plans are being developed whereby inter- 
state cooperation Wcomes significant. The Regional Con- 
ference of Elected Officials is an organization formed 
from what was known as PENJERDEL, established with 
Ford Foundation support, to provide public services on 
the basis of other than local jurisdictions. The Con- 
ference has several committtees, pne of which is con- 
cerned with area library development — the committee 
being established on the basis of need. The Library Com- 
mittee is served by a chairman who is an elected official 
and is also a trustee of a local library. Several meetings 
have been held, and studies are to be conducted relatra 
to regional library services. Philadelphia has the largest 
library within this region. It is;, therefore, imperative 
that library development begip on a state-wide basis in 
Delaware to permit its further cooperation in interstate 
planning. 
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APPENDIX 



COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF 



Librtty 


Federal Census 
1930 1960 


Hours Open Weekly 
1955-6 1964-5 


Profeuiontl 
Stdl in 
Fall*Time 
Bqohrftlents 
Wyi 1964-5 


1955-6 


Book Stock 

1964-5 


1955-6 


Bridgeville 


1,468 


1,469 


4 


6 




5,966 


13,388 


4,433 


Claymont 


♦4,000 


♦10,000 


2 


4 




5,055 


9,238 


9,518 


Corbit-Odessa 


467 


526 


12 


12 




12,518 


12,523 


3,867 


Delmar 


1,015 


934 


6 


00 




1,675 


5,356 


5,133 


Dover 


6,223 


7,250 


22 


53 


1 


12,988 


22,181 


18,266 


Frankford-Dagsboro 


1,089 


1,035 


6 


7 




5,000 


3,590 


5,700 


Georgetown 


1,923 


1,765 


4 


4 




2,371 


4,426 


4,699 


Laurel 


2,700 


2,709 


36 


36 


1 1 


11,153 


18,080 


43,727 


Lewes 


2,904 


3,025 


4 


8 




4,137 


8,116 


7,350 


Middletown 


1,755 


2,191 


— 


51/2 


- 1/3 




2,867 




(Not in operation 
1955-6) 

Milford 


5,179 


5,795 


8 


12 


13,004 


17,670 


12,336 


Milton 


1,321 


1,617 


4 


6 




5,645 


8,163 


3,675 


Newark 


6,731 


11,404 


19 


40 




5,637 


19,881 


20,624 


New Qstle 


5,396 


4,469 


28 


38 


1 


4,293 


9,584 


7,903 


Rehpboth Beach 


1,794 


1,5.07 


6 


161/2 




3,107 


4,794 


— 


Seaford 


3,087 


4,430 


18 


32 




8,882 


17,569 


16,109 


Seibyville 


1,086 


1,080 


1V2 


5 




1,745 


2,681 


847 


Smyrna 


2,346 


3,241 


5 


3 




4,273 


6,374 


7,904 


Wilmington 


110,356 


95,827 


75 


75 


18 12 


224,034 


239,220 


420,798 


New Guitle County 


218,879 


307,446 


54 


49 


51/2 41/2 


61,167 


106,003 


319,350 


State Library 


318,085 


446,292 


371/2 


371/2 


1 4 


— 


61,281 


87,306 



On 



^Estimated (Unincorporated — not in U. S. Cmsus) 
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IlSTICS OF DELAWARE PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE, 1955-1956 AND 1964-1965 



Sources of Financial Support 



1955-6 


Circulation 

1964-5 


local 

1955-6 

(Source 

Not 

Available) 


Local 

Governmeat 

1964-5 


1955-6 


Private 

1964-5 


Federal Aid 
1955-6 1964-5 


1955-6 


■4 

State Aid 

1964-5 


4,433 


21,229 


1 474 


1 - 


1 - 


1 7,056 


None 1 2,710 


1 200 


$ 1,125 

> 


9,518 


17,606 


919 


— 


— 


4,250 


1,087 


375 


2,128 5 


3,867 


5,095 


1,068 


— 


— 


1,460 


270 


500 


556 - : 


5,133 


8,585 


446 


824 


— 


365 


1,333 


200 


565 


18,266 


89,404 


6,977 


35,250 


— 


2,000 


1,728 


1,000 


3,000 


5,700 


5,300 


400 


— 


— 


1,898 


700 


200 


687 


4,699 


3,510 


591 


— 


— 


800 


2,090 


300 


400 


43,727 


62,872 


17,300 


4,300 


— 


25,400 


1,552 


1,000 


3,000 


7,350 


9,845 


825 


1,700 


— 


354 


2,105 


300 


1,050 


— 


10,699 


— 


1,284 


— 


276 


2,530 


— 


1,028 


12,336 


28,224 


2,370 


8,000 


- 


1,250 


1,272 


1,000 


3,000 


3,675 


8,156 


800 


200 


— 


1,284 


1,433 


400 


742 


20,624 


62,541 


3,024 


30,000 


— 


— 


2,304 


1,000 


3,000 


7,903 


34,656 


2,822 


1,000 


— 


10,000 


1,522 


850 


3,000 


— 


10,714 


528 


— 


— 


156 


1,723 


300 


1,000 


16,109 


50,942 


5,526 


13,319 


— 


664 


1,462 


1,000 


3,000 


847 


1,618 


176 


— 


— 


650 


1,333 


150 


325 1 


7,904 


8,122 


1,524 


1,200 


— 


782 


— 


700 


1,067 j 


420,798 


410,426 


163,947 


231,677 


50,108 


76,274 


26,818 


— 


— ^ 


319,350 


555,573 


67,500 


185,000 


4,882 


31,672 


15,234 


— 


— 


87,306 


137,900 


— 


— 


— 


— 


148,424 


29,595 


59,090 



\ 



f 

I O 
ERIC 



:E, 1955-1956 AND 


1964-1965 




1 




i\ 

< 






Sources of Financial Support 




» 


1955-6 


Pmate Federal Aid 

1964-5 1955-6 1964-5 


SUte Aiil 

1955-6 


1964-5 


1 

1 1 


r- 

1 

i955<: 


Total Support 

1964-5 


•• 

Book Bapeadituret , 
1955-6 1964-5 


— 


1 7,056 None 


1 2,710 


1 200 


1 1,125 1 


H 


p 


1 10,891 


1 — 


1 1,512 


— 


4,250 


1,087 


375 


2,128 




L29^ 


7,465 


330 


1,096 


— 


1,460 


270 


500 


OS 




L56) 


2,286 


513 


722 


— 


365 


1,333 


200 


565 




64^ 


3,087 


198 


1,89S 


— 


2,000 


1,728 


1,000 


3,000 


i 


;9r 


41,978 


1,497 


8,439 


— 


1,898 


700 


200 


687 


1 


w 


2,037 


238 


1,700 


— 


800 


2,090 


300 


400 




'8$1 


3,290 


415 


46 


— 


25,400 


1,552 


1,000 


3,000 


1|3(P 


34,252 


2,223 


3,923 


— 


354 


2,105 


300 


1,050 


1,1^5 


5,209 


627 


2,239 


— 


276 


2,530 


— 


1,028 




■N 


5,118 


— 


2,682 


_ 


1,250 


1,272 


1,000 


3,000 




13,522 


941 


4,246 


— 


1,284 


1,433 


400 


742 


1 1.J00 


' 3,659 


538 


1,699 


— 


— 


2,304 


1,000 


3,000 




35,304 


1,172 


6,057 


— 


10,000 


1,522 


850 


3,000 


>,672 


15,522 


606 


4,709 


— 


156 


1,723 


300 


1,000 


,|828 


2,879 


225 


1,617 


— 


664 


1,462 


1,000 


3,000 


f 


,526 


18,445 


1,406 


4,866 


— 


650 


1,333 


150 


325 




326 


2,308 


181 


1,107 


— 


782 


— 


700 


1,067 


2'. 


,254 


3,049 


885 


1,142 


50,108 


76,274 


26,818 


— 


— 


21^055 


334,769 


31,855 


67,937 


4,882 


31,672 


15,234 


— 


— 


101,977 


231,906 


16,067 


39,558 


— 


— 


148,424 


29,595 


59,090 


1 

1 


— 


207,514 


tC « 
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